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PRODUCTION 
C 0 | F E R E N C E L. ANOTHER AMA Production Conference 


A thousand companies have contributed their ide: 
and suggestions to it. The subject matter will | 
important “brass tacks” stuff. It will reflect condi 
DECEMBER tions in many industries, stressing new technique 
15-16, 1947 of cost reduction, revealing new approaches 
methods improvement, showing how managemer 
is using financial and non-financial incentives 
stimulate employee efforts. Personnel men wi 
find several sessions of interest to them. 


HOTEL Production and personnel executives hay 
PENNSYLVANIA pointed out that while “the goose hangs high 
there is a tendency in many organizations to k 
down their cost reduction efforts. However, man 
NEW YORK far-sighted managements have embarked on vigo 
ous programs to get their costs in line. They : 
not only trying to lick the cost problem; they ar 
also building an enduring type of efficiency. 


To non-members who read this announceme 
AMA regrets to say that the Conference will | 
restricted to members of the Association. T 
decision to follow this policy in connection wi 
all future AMA conferences was reached rece 
in view of the fact that many of the Association’ 
conferences have been overcrowded by the atte 


ance of non-members. 
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BUILDINGS AND LAYOUTS ¢ MAINTAINING RIGHT COST OBJECTIVES « A 
FACTORY OVERHEAD CONTROL 
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Don’t Discount the Plant Reporter! 


Industrial and public relations 
managers in charge of employee com- 
munication media—notably the house organ 
—are advised by a prominent specialist in 
this field to take a long look at the humble 
“plant reporter.” It is he, declares Robert 
Newcomb,* who is often the fly in the 
ointment of industry’s communications 
programs—and through no fault of his 
own. 

Here, according to Mr. Newcomb, is 
what is being uncovered about a high 
percentage of plant reporters: 


(1) They have no editorial training, 
and receive no guiding counsel 
from the house organ editor other 
than being urged to “send us news 
about, yourself and your friends, 
and lots of pictures.” 

(2) Plant news-gathering is an extra- 
curricular chore to most plant re- 
porters, who must be constantly 
cudgeled to spade up the “news.” 
The belief that the average plant 
reporter loves his journalistic task, 
and is stimulated by it, is a laugh- 
able fiction. Jt bores most of them 
stiff. They regard their jobs as 
thankless, and their enthusiasm, if 
any, lasts a very short time. 

(3) The whole prevailing system of 
plant reporter selection 1s idiotic. 


Properly trained, encouraged, and recog- 
nized, the plant reporter can prove invalu- 
able in implementing the communications 
program. Mr. Newcomb makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations to those under 
whose jurisdiction the employee publication 
falls: 

(1) Re-examine your plant reporter 
staff. Find out not only what the 
reporter is doing for you but what 
you are doing for him. Appraise 
his competence along with his copy. 

(2) Consider the practicability of a 
training or refresher course. (And 
don’t consider it an act you can 


* The Score, Vol. II, No. 1. 


pull out of a hat; it takes weeks 
of planning.) 

(3) If your editor (in a multi-plant 
organization) has no_ frequent, 
regular method of contact with 
his plant reporters, suggest to him 
that he develop one. 

(4) Check into regularity of submitted 
copy. If a plant reporter is lying 
down, find out why. If he thinks 
the job of plant reporter is dis- 
tasteful and if he doesn’t want it, 
better replace him. It won’t serve 
any useful purpose to have his 
supervisor climb his frame. 

(5) Look into plant reporter rewards. 
Do you give him anything for do- 
ing this extra work for you?—not 
necessarily money, but perhaps 
some other form of recognition? 
Is the compensation you give him, 
whatever it is, satisfactory to him, 
and does he feel properly re- 
warded? Don’t guess—find out. 


Some of the ways in which reporters 
may be rewarded for their efforts are 
pointed out in a recent study by K. C. 
Pratt :* 


(1) Reporters may be permitted to do 
their work for the publication on 
company time—a stipulated number 
of hours per week or per month. 
Or they may be permitted to accu- 
mulate extra vacation time in ex- 
change for the energy and hours 
of their own they devote to the 
work. Or they may be paid at 
hourly rates for the work they do 
on behalf of the publication out- 
side of business hours. 

(2) Sometimes reporters are allowed 
special privileges as a reward for 
working for the publication. These 
may take the form of reporters’ 
banquets, or badges may be 
awarded to set them a little apart 
from their fellow workers, or they 
may earn trips to a central plant 

* House Magazine Cony: Writing and_Prepara- 
tion for the Printer, The Champion Paper and 





Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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and a day or two off for editorial 
conferences. 

(3) Monetary or merchandise prizes 
are sometimes awarded periodically 
for the best story or the best photo 
sent in by a member of the report- 
ing staff. 

(4) Reporters may be offered a small 
emolument on the basis of usable 
material they send in. 


At best, however, the practice is makeshift, 
Mr. Pratt points out; and the editor must 
employ every means at his command to 
train his underpaid or unpaid collaborators. 


Among the methods of training reporters 
is the use of a reporters’ manual, a con- 
densed textbook on company journalism. 
A noteworthy example of such a hand- 
book, described by Mr. Pratt, is Western 
Electric’s The Guide. Dedicated “to the 
men and women . . . who report the 
news every month for The Observer and 
whose sincere efforts have made the paper 
a vital channel of information and news,” 
it defines news and points out that among 
the types of stories which qualify for The 
Observer are: (1) job stories, (2) human 
interest stories, (3) stories about employees 
doing welfare or rehabilitation work 
among war veterans, (4) stories on awards 
for suggestions adopted, (5) stories about 
activities or unusual reminiscences of re- 
tired employees, (6) stories about em- 
ployees who have made practical use of 
any accident prevention knowledge, or who 
have averted accidents by safety practices, 
(7) brief, unusual sports stories, (8) 
stories about employees participating in an 
unusual way in community interests, and 
(9) stories about outstanding accomplish- 
ments of company men in uniform. 


The Guide emphasizes that “The Ob- 
server’s prime need is for job stories, be- 
cause they help the paper accomplish one 
of its first aims, to show the rest of the De- 
partment ... what your division is doing. 
Again, the first rule is: tell who is doing 
the job, where, when and why. Next, 
stress any unusual aspects of the project: 
new methods, unusual surroundings. odd 
occurrences during the installation. These 
are green lights to the reader’s eye assur- 
ing him that he can travel on through the 
story without becoming bored. : 


“Human interest is that vital quality in 
a story or picture which attracts atten- 
tion because it reflects the comings and 
goings, the laughter and tears, of people 
like ourselves. Without this human quality, 
a publication is devoid of life or person- 
ality,” says The Guide. 
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Ink Blots in Industry 


W hile psychiatrists and 
psychologists have made wide use of such 
projective techniques as the Rorschach 
(ink blot) test in measuring personality 
traits, personnel men have displayed con- 
siderable caution in adopting similar 
methods for employee testing. Recently, 
however, a number of experiments have 
been launched to determine the possible 
value of the Rorschach test in industrial 
selection and placement (principally for 
executive and supervisory positions, where 
personality attributes are of prime impor- 
tance). ‘Though the results thus far are 
inconclusive, preliminary reports from the 
researchers will be of interest to personnel 
administrators and test technicians. 

In the Rorschach test, the individual is 
asked to indicate what pictures, shapes, 
and thoughts come to mind when he views 
certain ink blot patterns—either on test 
sheets or, when the test is administered 
to a group, on a screen. Interpreted by 
trained clinicians, the responses aid psy- 
chiatrists in diagnosing psychotic and psy- 
choneurotic states, enable psychologists to 
uncover personality maladjustments. The 
test, it is claimed, is foolproof. 

Reports the personnel director of a large 
department store: “Our psychological test- 
ing section has been administering the 
original Rorschach Test* on an individual 
basis to all incoming executives in train- 
ing since 1943. Periodic ratings and 
changes in status have been compiled for 
validation purposes. All such work has 
been purely experimental, and—while there 
have been some interesting results—they 
are not conclusive enough to determine 
accurately the usefulness of this test in 
the personnel program.’ 

More positive results are reported by a 
prominent Australian industrial psycholo- 
gist: “Despite the limitations and cautions 
to be observed in the use of the Rorschach, 
I have found it invaluable if employed 
as part of a general interview. I have 
used it for indicating such things as: pos- 
sible psychotic or neurotic states which 
would interfere with job efficiency; spe- 
cial interests; intellectual and emotional 
control; drive and ambition; adaptability 
in a stress situation; decisiveness; fluency ; 
self-consciousness ; conformity—to mention 
but a few. I am presently endeavoring 


* Not to _be confused with unauthorized adapta- 
tions. Information about the original Rorschach 
test and its authorized modifications may be 
obtained by interested readers from the Ror- 
schach Institute, Inc., 3820 Waldo Avenue, 
New York 63, N. Y. 
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to compile statistical evidence on the suc- 
cess of the Rorschach in predicting such 
traits as these. 

“On the other hand, there appear to be 
many persons who are handling jobs well, 
though their personality traits—as gauged 
both by observation and by the Rorschach 
—seem to indicate unsuitability. Conse- 
quently, the use of the Rorschach for 
industrial selection is limited by the 
difficulty of establishing valid job specifi- 
cations covering the whole range of per- 
sonality traits.” 

In some cases unsatisfactory Rorschach 
test scores seem to be due in part to 
temporary nervous strain, for retakes of 
the test have resulted in noticeably im- 
proved scores. Certainly the ink blot 
test may appear formidable or “imprac- 
tical” to persons who are confronted with 
it for the first time. Further, those who 
know it only as a psychiatric device may 
resent or fear being asked to take a mental 
test. “These reactions in applicants,” 
states one personnel executive, “might 
cause sufficient harm to more than offset 
any benefits of the test. The length of 
time required to administer the test and to 
interpret test results also militates against 
its use in industry.” 

Finally, a prominent —psychometrist 
sounds this warning: “The Rorschach 
test is a very tricky thing and is not to 
be undertaken lightly by personnel depart- 
ments in industry. Although some Ror- 
schach enthusiasts will tell you different, 
it is the firm conviction of qualified clinical 
psychologists that very few persons should 
undertake to use it without at least a doc- 
tor’s degree in psychology with emphasis 
upon clinical materials, even though the 
application is to be in the field of more 
normal people in industry.” 

In an article starting on page 224 of this 
issue, Dr. Gertha Williams, a specialist 
in the Rorschach technique, points out the 
need for a broad research program through 
which the possibilities of the ink blot test 
in industrial selection and placement could 
be fully explored. 

* 


Office Managers Under 
the Microscope 


Some significant vital 
statistics about office executives were un- 
covered in a recent analysis of 1,665 
members of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association.* Briefly, these facts 
were found to be outstanding about the 
office executive: Almost three-fourths earn 
$4,500 or more annually; one-sixth are 
employed by banking, financial, or insur- 


* Reported by Vaughn Fry in NOMA Forum, 
November, 1947. 
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ance organizations, but the remainder are 
scattered through 17 other types of busi- 
ness; three out of 11 are titled Office 
Manager (in almost four times out of 11, 
the word “Manager” appeared in the 
titles) ; almost two-thirds have been with 
their firms for 10 years or longer; four- 
fifths are under 50 years of age, two-fifths 
under 40. 

The salary range structure is indicated 
below: 


Salary % of Total 
SE MOE 5 wo oc os boss eeu dies 2.9 
a ere 10.9 
eT ee Ce 26.2 
IID oe oo. stic oun owe adles 44.7 
a ee rr eee 71.8 
Serre ers oe 89.9 


With a single exception, the largest per- 
centage of office executives employed by 
any type of business fell in the $4,500- 
$6,000 range. (Petroleum products manu- 
facturing, the exception, showed 39 per 
cent of its employees earning $6,000- 
$7,500.) The three highest proportions in 
the $4,500-$6,000 bracket were reported 
by transportation (43.8 per cent), govern- 
mental agencies (39.1 per cent), and 
chemical manufacturing (37.0 per cent). 
In the heavy machinery manufacturing 
industry, 21 per cent of office executives 
reported yearly salaries of $10,000 or more. 

On the long-service side, approximately 
one-third of the respondents have been 
with their present companies for 20 years 
or longer, indicating that a high propor- 
tion started with their organizations when 
quite young. Nearly 9 per cent can claim 
30 or more years on the job. 


* 


Graduate Fellowships Offered 
Women Personnel Students 


In connection with its 
Management Training Program, Radcliffe 
College is again offering a limited number 
of fellowships to young women college 
graduates intending to work in personnel 
departments, as well as those seeking posi- 
tions in other branches of administration. 
The 10-month basic training program in- 
cludes about seven months of class instruc- 
tion by members of the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, and others. 
Carefully selected full-time apprentice 
work in business, government, and other 
organizations occupies about three months. 
The training program will start on 
August 23, 1948, and conclude about June 
8, 1949. Fellowships cover the tuition fee 
in whole or in part. For further informa- 
tion, address: Mr. T. N. Whitehead, Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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EMPLOYEE COOPERATION TO INCREASE 
PRODUCTIVITY 


By ERNEST DALE 
Economist 
American Management Association 


What are the possibilities of obtaining employee cooperation to increase 

| productivity? During the past 18 months AMA has been studying practical 
techniques of employee-management cooperation in various fields. The 
research has included a detailed study of the literature, a questionnaire 
survey, and extensive field visits. The following article is a summary of 
some of the salient findings of the questionnaire survey. A final report will 
be published at a later date. 


gate pate cooperation to increase productivity is one approach to indus- 
trial peace. Since it results in cost reduction, it may be a means of 


y reconciling the economic goals of labor and management by increasing the 
‘ size of the total revenue available for distribution to employees, company 
r executives, stockholders, and consumers. Employee-management cooperation 
: may also help in meeting non-economic aspirations. Such cooperation may 
d aid in fulfilling employees’ desire for participation in those areas of operation 


- where they can make a contribution; it may provide a vehicle of information 
on matters of deep and immediate concern to workers; it may be a means 
of imparting a feeling of satisfaction and interest to employees while at work, 
a degree of satisfaction usually attained only by spending the weekly pay 
check after work. To management, employee cooperation can represent a 
transition from strife to constructive effort, a means of educating employees 
in the aims and needs of the company, thereby creating greater employee 
n loyalty and better contract observance. 

n To obtain information on the extent and methods of employee-manage- 
ment cooperation, AMA distributed questionnaires to 1,000 companies (not 
previously studied) believed to be engaged in some kind of cooperation. The 
questionnaires were addressed to men of widely differing ranks in manufactur- 
ing enterprises. Thus far 250 replies have been received. Of the respondents, 
182 stated they have or had engaged in some formal type of cooperative activ- 
ity. Following are the chief preliminary conclusions from the survey :* 


ts 
fe 


oe 1. Cooperation is more successful on a departmental basis than on 





xe a plant-wide basis. 

le 

i - Departmental cooperation through regular productive meetings between 
“a foremen and/or higher supervisory personnel and their subordinates (or, less 
c- frequently, union shop stewards) is being sought in 144 companies. One- 
he third have practiced this type of cooperation for more than 10 years, one- 
A seventh for less than two years. Only five concerns gave it up. Departmental 
ce cooperation between supervisors and the rank and file is a logical outgrowth 
“4 of sound scientific management—the principles and policies of top manage- 
on ment are thereby effectively carried down through the line of organization. 


ne 
ee 
la- 
d- 


This facilitates the realization of top management’s aims as well as those of 
rank-and-file workers. At the same time the foreman is effectively reinstated 


* The data presented involve a number of important exceptions, variations, and elaborations which must 
be deferred to the final report. 
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in a key position, for the cooperative program makes the employees constantly 
aware of his role as a representative of management. 

Seventy-six plant-wide committees consisting mostly of labor union and 
management representatives were reported to be currently operating. One- 
fourth of these have been established since the end of the war; three-fifths 
have existed less than five years. Only 17 have functioned from five to 10 
years, only eight more than 10 years. Such committees are employed to 
deal with problems which are plant-wide in nature and are designed to enlist 
the active cooperation of labor unions wherever possible. Most important, 
they serve to compensate for foremen’s failure to elicit cooperation from their 
subordinates, when such failure has resulted from lack of supervisory ability 
and training, restriction of supervisors’ functions, or absence of top manage- 
ment support. Yet it should be noted that the foreman’s role is so important 
that 62 of the 76 companies with plant-wide labor-management committees 
also have departmental committees, and foremen serve on 35 plant-wide com- 
mittees. 

The high mortality of labor-management committees is indicated by 
reports from 46 companies that they have abandoned such committees, the 
major reasons cited being the end of the war, subsequent strikes, lack of 
needed function and useful contribution, union attitudes, and obstructionist 
techniques. It may be inferred that, of the 5,000 wartime-founded labor- 
management committees, only a relatively small proportion made permanent 
contributions to cost reduction or to non-economic goals. Yet despite this 
experience there appear to be more labor-management committees still in 
active operation than is commonly believed. 


2. The areas of cooperation are chiefly those in which the possibility 
of conflict is small. 


Employee-management cooperation tends to function best in those fields 
in which substantial mutuality of interest already exists. In such areas the 
parties’ collaboration obviously furthers attainment of common goals. Both 
labor and management have had experience, and can offer ideas and practical 
suggestions, in such a non-controversial area as accident prevention, for 
example. Both have a fundamental interest in receiving information on 
matters intimately concerning them (e.g., communication of company policy). 
They may be motivated by a desire for job standards (job descriptions), the 
elimination of inequities (time study), an increase of income (reduction of 
waste, improvement of production and quality records, the installation of better 
machinery and methods), improvement of working conditions. These con- 
siderations may help to explain the frequency of cooperation in the fields 
listed in the table on the following page. 


3. The motivations, expectations, and resulis of cooperation are 
more general than specific: cooperation efforts frequently created 
a better industrial relations climate, contributed to definite 
improvements in limited areas. 


Motivation. The chief reason for attempting employee-management 
cooperation was, in 43 per cent of all cases, the general belief that “It’s good 
industrial relations.” In 23 per cent of all instances, the pressure came chiefly 
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EMPLOYEE COOPERATION TO INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 


NUMBER OF TIMES MENTIONED 


Departmental Plant-Wide 
Labor-Management Labor-Management 
Committees Committees Tora. 
SuBJECT (1) (II) (1) & (II) 
Accident prevention ......... 78 66 144 
Furthering employee under- 

standing of company policies %) 43 133 
Elimination of waste and 

defective work ........... 97 34 131 
Regular attendance .......... 79 , 27 106 
Employee insurance plans ... 62 36 98 
Quality control ............. 79 : 18 97 
FOO CVANMAUION .0.0 occessec ces 47 47 94 
Ee ee eee 74 16 90 
Maintenance of tools, fix- 

WRENS. oi siaceeeccoeseoess 69 20 89 
Physical working conditions . . 58 31 89 
Employee health ............ 66 22 88 
Methods improvement ...... 60 24 84 
Training, apprenticeship, and 

induction programs ........ 51 28 79 
Discipline control ........... 59 18 77 
LQDOP SUEROVEE oiocec cc cccss 46 16 62 
Production planning ......... 43 14 57 
Setting output standards ..... 36 20 56 
Incentive systems ........... 36 20 56 
Promotional programs ...... 36 | 48 
Utilization of machinery ..... 39 6 45 
Technological changes ....... 34 9 43 
Employment stabilization .... 33 9 42 





‘ 


from “competition” and “productivity,” in 13 per cent from the government 
(pressing mostly for the establishment of labor-management committees), 
and in only 7 per cent from the union. 

Results Expected. One-sixth of the respondents undertook cooperation 
“just to see what would turn up.” The remainder stated they expected 
definite results, “increased productivity” being twice as often cited as the 
next most frequent answer. However, few companies set up specific goals. 

Extent to Which Expectations Were Realized. Forty-six per cent of the 
companies responding were “moderately pleased” with the results of 
employee-management cooperation, 26 per cent expressed themselves as “keenly 
pleased” (meaning that they had achieved thereby a level of relations free 
from the threat of strikes and conducive to more intelligent living together 
than in the past), 5 per cent said their efforts were “slightly successful,” while 
5 per cent were “keenly disappointed.” On the whole, a majority of com- 
panies indicated that as a direct consequence of efforts at cooperation their 
labor relations were better in 1947 than in 1946, mixed as compared with 
1943 and prewar. 

Statistical Evaluation of Results. A large number of firms were unable 
to estimate the results of their cooperative efforts, even in general terms. 
Only a few furnished specific personnel data or attempted to appraise the 
results of their cooperative work statistically. It was surprising to find how 
few personnel executives could cite accurately and immediately such an 
important figure as the percentage of their company’s labor costs to total 
costs; even fewer were familiar with general economic and financial data of 
their organization. Where these facts were known, where detailed records 
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of cost, output, waste, labor expenses were readily available, such knowl- 
edge seemed a concomitant of good labor relations. 


4. The methods and techniques of cooperation are, with notable 
exceptions, the tested and proved ones. 


Many AMA member companies have expressed interest in new methods 
of improving cooperation. In general, few of the responses reveal any uncon- 
ventional methods. Seventy companies mentioned training programs, 32 
employ conference methods. With respect to specific plans to improve 
employee cooperation in the future, 30 companies intend to use house organs, 
suggestion systems, bulletin boards, picnics; 26 plan supervisory training ; 
15 will hold information conferences with employees; 12 will institute em- 
ployee training programs. Most of the other accepted phases of a good 
personnel program were mentioned. A limited number of new techniques of 
cooperation have proved successful—especially in problems of accident pre- 
vention, waste reduction, time study, suggestion systems, and communica- 
tion—and may be considered for application elsewhere. 


5. Emphasis is generally placed on the continuation of established 
systems of rewards and the maintenance of established frontiers 
of management authority. 

Most noteworthy was the tremendous emphasis put on economic rewards. 

Forty-two companies (out of 181) stated their intention of introducing an 


incentive plan; a much larger number already rely heavily on incentives to 
increase output. (The survey revealed that a comparatively large number of 
CIO locals sanction the use of incentive plans. While this is surprising, it 
may perhaps be partially explained by the coexistence of a program of coopera- 
tion in the particular company.) The large majority of replies stressed 
purely economic inducements to increase productivity, in the following order 
of importance: higher time wages, benefit programs, employment stability, 
higher piece rates. Such inducements are considerably more important in 
the programs surveyed than non-financial incentives. While in a number of 
noteworthy instances employees are assigned participatory functions as an 
incentive to cooperate, on the whole managements have shied away from 
this in the interests of organizational efficiency. 

The survey replies disclose that management is relying largely on eco- 
nomic incentives plus foreman-employee contacts plus “curbstone economics” 
to improve productivity. Some respondents pointed out that only economic 
insecurity and a curtailment of “union politics” would really lead to an 
increase in productivity. On the other hand, a large majority expressed the 
conviction that the limit of their cooperative efforts had not been reached. 

Many managements frankly doubt the efficacy of soliciting employee 
participation in efforts to increase productivity. They question the wisdom 
of permitting greater worker participation of any kind in view of the present 
attitude of many unions. They prefer to safeguard management rights and 
to adhere to a policy of stricter discipline. Other companies and experienced 
labor relations men, however, regard employee participation as highly 
desirable in a nation of continuously expanding democratic procedures and 
suitable for managements increasingly conscious of their obligations to indus- 
try’s many “publics.” 
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YOUR PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 
Director 
United States Employment Service 


Some personnel executives look on the United States Employment Service as 
a marketplace for unskilled or marginal labor and nothing more. Unaware 
of the metamorphosis undergone by the U.S.E.S. in recent years, they fail to 
take advantage of its wide range of services in solving their manpower 
problems. In this article the head of the Service describes the new aids and 
facilities (for testing, job analysis, plant surveys, etc.) which are available to 


industry without charge. 

IDELY distributed geographically throughout the United States are 

1,800 local public employment offices administered by state employment 
services. Individually each of these offices serves workers and employers in 
the community in which it is located. Together the local offices make up the 
nation-wide system of public employment offices called for by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933. 

As employers and personnel directors, many of the readers of PERSONNEL 
are well acquainted with the special services and facilities offered to workers, 
employers, and local communities. Employers who make use of local office 
facilities know that they can and do obtain help not only in the recruitment of 
workers but in the solving of personnel problems. If you are not making use 
of the local office in the community where your plant is located, I hope that 
you will take occasion in the near future to call on the local office manager 
and see for yourself what assistance can be obtained which will be helpful 
to your organization. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SERVICE 


I am sure you will find that the Employment Service has improved 
greatly in the volume of work handled; the character, variety, and usefulness 
of services offered; and the quality of its work. Thanks to practical experi- 
ence gained during the war in handling the tremendous manpower problems 
involved in meeting war production needs, the Employment Service today 
is a vastly improved organization. The volume of activities in local offices 
indicates its increased importance in maintaining high levels of production 
and employment and in assisting job applicants and employers to get together 
to their mutual advantage. 

In this last year the Employment Service handled about 100,000,000 calls 
for job assistance, employment counseling, labor market information, special 
assistance to veterans, industrial services to employers, for unemployment 
insurance or servicemen’s readjustment allowance claims purposes, and for 
other services. It handled 7,500,000 new job applications and made more 
than 7,000,000 job placements. The local offices conducted about 1,370,000 
job counseling interviews for veterans and other workers needing to make 
vocational adjustments and assisted those persons in making sound vocational 
choices. 

The effectiveness of employer relations activities was manifested in 
almost 2,000,000 service calls upon employers and in the assistance of 
thousands of employers in personnel management problems. 
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Improvement was manifested not only in the volume but in the quality 
of service rendered. Personnel directors and employers will be interested 
especially in figures which show that almost 40 per cent of all placements were 
made in manufacturing industries where the higher-paying jobs of longer 
duration exist. This is in sharp contrast to the relatively small proportion 
of placements made in such industries prior to the war. There is no longer 
any basis for statements that the Employment Service handles only domestic 
labor and applicants for the lower-paying or marginal jobs. 


NEW AIDS AND FACILITIES 


The Employment Service also has made rapid strides in the development 
of new techniques and aids in placement, aptitude testing, services to em- 
ployers, counseling workers, and the collection and distribution of labor market 
information to workers and to employers. In this latter field, the employment 
office can and does furnish employers local labor market information on 
demand and supply of workers and other data and national labor market 
information covering labor supply and demand conditions in all sections of 
the nation. 

In the field of counseling and aptitude testing, the Employment Service 
has made exceptional progress, as many personnel men are aware. Recently 
the United States Employment Service set up a new employment counseling 
and testing branch. It is the intent of the national office to give positive 
emphasis to more extensive use of aptitude tests as a basic tool in the counsel- 
ing process. The recent introduction of the General Battery Aptitude Test 
now makes it possible to test an applicant not only for one specific occupation 
but for a wide field of occupations. Through this test and other counseling 
tools, a complete picture may be obtained of the qualifications and limitations 
of the individual. 

For those unacquainted with the- Employment Service, let me say that 
the local office of the Service today provides more services to employers than 
was ever true in its history. For example, employment offices upon request 
provide industrial services in methods relative to selection and induction and 
in-plant transfer of workers so that labor turnover can be reduced and more 
efficient personnel management result. In this connection, the employment 
offices make available to employers occupational-analysis materials, job-testing 
methods, and other related services. The employment offices provide em- 
ployers with labor market information reflecting employment and unemploy- 
ment trends, labor market conditions, and hiring practices, to assist manage- 
ment in determining location of plant facilities, hiring schedules, and working 
force adjustments. 


SIX-POINT PROGRAM 


The local office recruits all kinds of workers—full-time, part-time, pro- 
fessional, executive, clerical, service, skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled. But, 
in itself, recruitment is only one of the services of the local public employment 
service. For, though the activities of the Employment Service vary a little 
from state to state and community to community, each local office operates 
basically on a six-point program, 
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This program was developed by the Employment Service after V-J Day 
to assist both employers and jobseekers. The program embraces: (1) place- 
ment of the jobseeker, (2) special services to veterans, (3) employment 
counseling and selective placement, (4) labor market information, (5) indus- 
trial services, and (6) cooperation with community groups. 

Under Point 1 the local office sends the jobseeker to an employer for 
consideration for a particular job because he meets the minimum requirements 
of the employer’s job order. If the workers needed cannot be obtained locally, 
your local public employment office, upon request, will endeavor to recruit 
them from other localities, either within your state or in a distant state. The 
U. S. Employment Service, which assists in the interstate transfer of workers, 
helps to provide employers with nation-wide recruiting service unmatched 
through any other single source. 

Prescreening of applicants by expert interviewers and counselors saves 
employers time. Plant management does not have to interview workers who 
lack the minimum qualifications for the job. Not only does this reduce the 
number of hiring interviews by employers, but it permits better selection and 
thus minimizes labor turnover. 


A CASE EXAMPLE 


The experience of a midwestern firm in establishing a new plant provides 
an example of how the Employment Service can be of assistance. In this 
case the local public employment office aided in the development of staffing 
patterns, the making of job analysis studies, and the setting up of hiring sched- 
ules. A survey of the local labor market established that most, but not all, 
of the labor needs of the new plant could be met locally: It was determined 
that it would be necessary to recruit a few highly skilled workers in other 
labor market areas, so the employer made his plans in advance and there was 
no disruption in hiring or production schedules at a critical moment. 

But you don’t have to set up a new plant or even a new department to 
obtain these services. Local offices of the state employment services are con- 
tinually called upon to assist employers in the replacement of workers and 
in helping to iron out recruitment and placement problems in established 
plants. 

Point 2 is included in the program of the local office because the Employ- 
ment Service recognizes an obligation to men and women who have served 
their country in time of war. Every effort is made to expedite the employ- 
ment of veterans, particularly disabled veterans. They, however, like other 
applicants, are sent to employers only when they meet job specifications. 
Many times an employer specifically requests that veterans be referred, and 
this request is fulfilled by any local office. 


COUNSELING PROBLEM JOBSEEKERS 


Employment counseling and selective placement are an essential part 
of the local office program (Point 3). Jobseekers with special employment 
problems are counseled to assist them in making an occupational choice and 
developing a sound vocational plan. Veterans, youth, the handicapped, and 
older workers are those most often needing this type of service. From July 1, 
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1946, to June 30, 1947, the Employment Service provided 1,368,000 counsel- 
ing interviews. 

The local office, more than any other community service, is equipped to 
provide employers with local, state, and national labor market information 
(Point 4). Local labor market data is gathered directly from employers by 
the local office, and this material, in summary form, is available to industry 
and the public. 

Many local offices prepare and circulate a local labor market letter which 
summarizes current trends in the local labor supply-and-demand picture and 
outlines prospective labor market conditions. Many employers arrange to 
receive these newsletters on a regular basis. Local labor market newsletters 
are supplemented by The Labor Market, published by the United States 
Employment Service, which summarizes significant trends throughout the 
country. It is available through the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at the nominal cost of $1. a year. This labor market information has 
been found useful to employers in planning for the recruitment of workers 


and in determining labor supply available as a consideration in the location of 
new plant facilities. 


PLANT SERVICES 


Under Point 5 the local office cooperates with employers in identifying 
plant needs and problems and offers appropriate remedial services at all times 
when employers request these services. The local office staff members are 


well trained in problems of the labor market and are familiar with such tools 
as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, job analysis techniques, test batteries, 
and other techniques developed over a period of years in the field of occupa- 
tional analysis. 

Under Point 6 the local office operates a community-wide institution. It 
cooperates with civic planning committees, schools and other local agencies, 
and employer and labor organizations in the dovetailing of year-around em- 
ployment needs with seasonal demands for labor. 

In summary, the local public employment office exists to serve employers, 
jobseekers, and the community. Full use of it by employers assures them of 
access to the largest source of local, state, and national labor supply and the 
solution of allied personnel problems. The local office staff has access to 
various occupational analysis, counseling, and selective placement techniques, 
including job analysis, test batteries, and physical demands tools, many of 
which have been developed by USES. In short, the local staffs are in position 
to demonstrate their usefulness in the solution of specific employer problems. 

Labor market information is useful in facilitating the introduction of new 
industries or in the training of workers to meet expanding requirements of 
local industries, trades, and services. 
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STAFF OPERATION IN BUSINESS 


By SAM S. SMITH 
Sales Manager, Agencies and Dealers 
Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines Division 
Remington Rand, Inc. 


Though authorities on organization hold divergent views about certain phases 
of staffing, there have emerged a number of fundamental principles which— 
in this author’s opinion—are essential to sound staff operation. Covering 
the assignment of tasks and the delegation of authority and responsibility, 
these guideposts might be labeled the “10 Commandments of Staff Operation.” 
Their observance, says Mr. Smith, will improve staff performance, broaden 
the staff man’s horizon, and prevent organizational clashes and confusion. 


N the early years of his brilliant management career, Frederick Winslow 

Taylor fell upon the idea, of assigning separate foremen to direct separate 
phases of production. Each foreman, he planned, would be a specialist in one 
particular field of production and would direct the activities of all workers 
in that field. Taylor reasoned that by this specialization he could provide 
the highest quality supervision directly at the point of production. 

Taylor’s reasoning was sound in theory. In practice, however, it was 
found that when several foremen were allowed to give orders to any one 
worker, the orders of one foreman would frequently conflict with those of 
another without intention. It was also found difficult to maintain even work- 
loads when each foreman had authority to make direct work assignments. 
The matter of “getting credit where credit is due” bothered the worker as 
he wondered, in terms of a raise, whether one foreman knew how much work 
he was doing for another foreman. 

Though Taylor’s Foreman Specialist Plan soon revealed its weaknesses, 
the experiment bore fruit. For in a large measure out of this experiment 
and the publicity it received, there grew the great American staff concept in 
business. 

As this staff concept developed through the years, it did not provide 
the staff man with the line authority to give orders with which Taylor pro- 
vided his foreman, but it did establish the staff man as a specialist, much as 
Taylor had envisioned him. 

Since Taylor’s experiment, great strides have been made in staff opera- 
tion, with the result that guide posts for sound staff operation are now becom- 
ing visible. In the following paragraphs, we have set down for considera- 
tion some of these guide posts or principles of staff operation. 


ASSIGNMENT OF DUTIES 


There is often great variance between the duties to which a staff man 
should be assigned because of his functional position in the organization, and 
the duties to which he is assigned because of the circumstances of the moment. 
Too frequently a staff man’s duties consist mainly of the distasteful, unin- 
teresting, and routine phases of his immediate superior’s job. Unfortunately, 
these mundane, tag-end chores usually cause curtailment of the individual’s, 
interest, which too often results in under-par performance. To provide a 
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broader horizon and a greater interest, and to insure the probability of an 
acceptable performance, 


I. A staff man’s duties should consist of one or more whole 
segments or divisions of work rather than the parts of many. 


It may be difficult for the staff man’s immediate superior to arrange 
staff work to fit this principle. It may even call for some sacrifices on his 
part. But if he wants results rather than a sinecure, the end will justify the 
effort. Let the staff man become a specialist in a particular field of work 
rather than a “Jack-of-all-trades and master of none.” Knowing a bit about 
every job in the office is an accomplishment, but, generally speaking, being 
able to do one or two jobs well will be of greater service to the organiza- 
tion. Expertness stimulates interest, and interest in turn has a definite cor- 
relation to quality performance. 

With further reference to the assignment of work to the staff man, abdica- 
tion of control by his immediate superior is in no way called for. Over-all 
supervision still remains with the staff man’s superior, even though he may 
assign to his staff man the authority and responsibility for a particular seg- 
ment of work. Because of the necessity for this over-all control, 


II. Each duty assigned to a staff man should include a plan for 


reporting work progress and performance back to his 
superior. 


These reports permit delegation without abdication, and they should take 
whatever form, and be made as often as and in whatever detail, the nature 
of the work may require to give the staff man’s superior complete but passive 
control of the staff operation. 

If the assigned work is of short duration, the superior may not ask for 
a report until the job is completely finished. If it is an assignment which will 
require several weeks to complete—such as formulating the year’s program 
for the staff man’s department—the superior may ask the staff man to show 
the program to him after he gets it into outline form; or, if the assignment is 
a permanent one, the superior will more than likely request the staff man 
to make reports throughout the year at regular intervals. 

Here a warning is in order! This control should be a check on the end 
result and should not interfere with the intermediate phases of the staff man’s 
function. We have all observed executives who can’t keep from meddling 
in their subordinates’ business. Several times a day they may be found 
“checking up to see how the job is coming along.” Proper control for report- 
ing back will eliminate what is known as executive snooping. - 

In addition to establishing controls, the staff man’s immediate superior 


should also set standards of performance for each staff duty assigned. Stated 
as a principle, 


Ill. The staff man’s superior should establish such standards 
for the performance of staff duties as will enable the staff 
man to maintain an independent check on the quality and 
quantity of his work. 


After these standards have been established, they should be given to 
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the staff man as a guide, not kept as a secret to be referred to by the staff man’s 
superior as a basis for criticism whenever the job has not gone too well. 
Standards will encourage self-sufficiency in the staff position, permitting the 
individual to evaluate his own efforts in terms of the standards set by his 
superior. 

A golfer wouldn’t think of playing a game of golf without first getting a 
card at the club house which would show “par” and “bogey” for each hole, 
as well as the length of each hole. The card sets up the standards of per- 
formance on that particular course, so the golfer can check his game as he 
goes along. Should management do less? 

Another matter to be considered in the performance of staff work is the 
bad habit of a staff man’s turning in unfinished staff work and the equally 
bad habit of his superior’s accepting it. It’s so easy for the staff man to “just 
drop in” and show the boss how the project is coming along. And it’s equally 
easy for the boss to say, “That’s fine, Joe, I’ll take over from here.” 

Upon a staff man’s assignment to a particular task—such as making a 
survey and submitting a report thereon—it is essential that he accomplish 
it in a form sufficiently complete to relieve his superior of the wasteful task 
of polishing up or sometimes even re-doing all or part of the job, thus robbing 


the superior of time needed to perform more important duties. To accom- 
plish this, 


IV. Staff work should be done in such a manner that all that 
remains for the staff man’s superior to do is to review then 
accept or reject the completed staff work. 


Again the problem resolves itself into one of interest and challenge. The 
staff man is bound to take more interest in a task if he knows he has created, 
or will create, the completed staff work without extensive help from his 
superior. Pride of accomplishment is indeed a great motivating force in 
management. Its driving power should not be undervalued. 

Considering further the subject of assigning duties, some superiors find 
it is impossible to give a staff man only a single segment of work because the 
work in his department may not lend itself to such a division. The superior 
may well find it necessary then to give the staff man two or more segments. 
Such an assignment is perfectly in line with the principles of good manage- 
ment, provided the segments of work are related. Stated as a principle, 


V. A staff man’s duties should be related to each other to 
comprise a homogeneous assignment. 


To be regarded as homogeneous, two or more segments of work or duties 
should require the same general skill. Insofar as possible these duties should 
be performed in the same general location. Further, one duty should not be 
on a high-responsibility level, and another on a low level. It must be kept in 
mind that an individual will lower his estimation of the whole job to the 
level of the most menial duty he performs. If there is any doubt as to the 
truth of this statement, just try assigning your staff man the task of dusting 
the furniture in the office every morning before he starts his regular staff 
duties. He'll want to resign before the day is over. We have chosen a 
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glaring example, but the more subtle ones are even more dangerous, for they 
can grow and fester without ever being discovered by the staff man’s superior. 
Keep in mind, also, that the worker usually performs his job with greater 
skill when his duties are related. This is forcefully illustrated by any pro- 
fessional juggling act. The juggler starts with two round spheres, then three, 
then four, but in his grand finale, when he wants to show how difficult his 
act really is, he introduces a foreign-shaped object, such as an Indian club, 
into the path of his otherwise homogeneous assignment. 

In any consideration of homogeneous assignments, it must be recognized 
that occasionally there exist circumstances which make it impossible to comply 
completely with the principle of related tasks. In these relatively few cases, 
however, a warning should be given that these deviations run an extremely 
perilous course and should be avoided as far as possible. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Here we shall consider the authority of the staff man as well as the 
authority of others with whom he comes into contact. Because an important 
phase of what is generally regarded as authority entails the giving of orders, 
let us first consider who is entitled to give orders to a staff man. The staff 
man’s immediate superior is naturally entitled to give him orders, but what 
about other executives on the same level or above the level of the staff man’s 
immediate superior? Should they be privileged to give the staff man orders— 
to tell him what job to do or when to do it? Should even the highest officer 
in the organization be allowed that privilege? It must be admitted, of course, 
that he has the power, but should he exercise that power directly, or should 
he route that power through regular channels to the staff man’s immediate 
superior? Obviously, if anyone besides the staff man’s immediate superior 
is permitted to give him orders, it will result in multiple command; and 
multiple command, which is management language for two bosses, invariably 
creates confusion. It becomes clear then that, 


VI. A staff man should receive orders directly from, and report 
directly to, one—and only one—person. 


It is not meant here to imply that others in the organization are for- 
bidden to have business contact with the staff man without doing so through 
his immediate superior. On the contrary, the position of the staff man in an 
organization, as portrayed on an organization chart, permits freedom of con- 
tact between a staff man and many others in the company for the purpose 
of work coordination. It is another matter, however, for a staff man to take 
orders directly from anyone other than his superior. For example, did you 
ever attend a football game and watch a little dog run out onto the field 
between halves, and hear thousands of spectators immediately begin to whistle 
at it? Yes, the spectators were hgving fun; but the little “pooch” wasn't. 
He was really confused as to which was his master’s voice, so he ran around 
in circles as many a bewildered staff man has done. 

Having discussed the subject of giving orders to a staff man, let us now 
consider the subject of his jurisdiction in giving orders to others. Obvi- 
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ously, a staff man is within his province when he gives orders to his immedi- 
ate subordinates in his department. But should a staff man be permitted 
to give orders to others in the organization? All who are not immediate 
subordinates of the staff man have their own immediate superiors. Should 
they be required to take orders from one or more staff men in addition? 
Wouldn’t this be in contradiction to the “one boss” concept? Wouldn’t it be 
another case of the dog on the football field? It therefore becomes evident 
that, 


VII. A staff man should be delegated authority to give orders 
only to those in his immediate department. 


Keep in mind that this principle does not preclude a staff man from 
recommending courses of action outside his department, but any orders to be 
given should be routed through regular supervisory channels. Continued 
violations of this principle have caused many an executive to fail in his effort 
to build a smoothly run organization. 

One may ask, “How, then, is the staff man to accomplish his work, if he 
is forbidden to give orders outside his department?” To answer this ques- 
tion, let us ask another, “What is the full extent of a staff man’s authority 
outside his department?’ Is there any authority available to the staff man 
other than authority to give orders? There is, limited though it may be. In 
any staff position, 


VIII. A staff man’s authority outside his department should be 
exclusively referential to previously asserted authority or 
policy. 

There is in any organization a great realm of previously asserted author- 
ity which has the power of precedent and is referred to as policy. These 
policies may take the form of official bulletins, letters, or even verbal instruc- 
tions issued by an executive with the authority to establish policy within 
his field. It is upon this body of policy that the staff man must rely to accom- 
plish his staff duties and responsibilities outside his department. Through 
experience the staff man becomes, in a sense, a librarian for these rules, regu- 
lations, and directives. His knowledge of them is his guide in performing 
his staff job, and the proper use of that knowledge often eliminates the need 
of referring staff matters back to his superior for handling. 

Having examined in some detail the limited authority of a staff man, 
we may question, perhaps, whether the staff man has sufficient authority to 
accomplish his responsibilities. This leads to the rhetorical question of just 
how much authority a staff man should have. When asked how long a man’s 
legs should be, Abraham Lincoln once replied, “Just long enough to reach 
the ground.” By the same token, 


1X. A staff man’s authority should be just enough, but not more 
than enough, to meet his delegated responsibilities. 


When authority and responsibility fail to balance, bad management will 
be the result. For example, if a staff man were given the responsibility to 
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make a survey and render a report, but was given no authority, or not enough 
authority, to examine the necessary records, his mission would most surely 
fail. Other complications arise when authority exceeds responsibility, or 
when the same authority or responsibility is given to more than one person. 
The balance between authority and responsibility is extremely delicate. Its 
use might be compared to treatment with adrenalin. An underdose is ineffec- 
tive, an overdose is fatal, but the correct amount is lifegiving. 

If, as we have seen, authority should always equal responsibility, then 
conversely, responsibility must always equal authority. What, then, should 
be a staff man’s responsibility? Is a staff man’s responsibility outside his 
department to see that the job is done, or is it only to advise, to recommend, 
and perhaps, to report back to his supervising executive? Yes, 


X. A staff man’s responsibility outside his immediate depart- 
ment should be exclusively to advise, suggest, recommend, 
or report. 


If it were a staff man’s responsibility actually to see that the job outside 
his own department is done, it would then be imperative that he have the 
authority to give orders to those outside his department to get the job done, 
for we have observed that a staff man’s authority should be commensurate | 
with his responsibility. We have also observed, however, that a staff man’s 
authority outside his department should not include the giving of orders. 
Properly then, his responsibility should not go further than to advise, sug- 


gest, or recommend how a particular job should be done, or to report to his 
superior on its progress. The assignment of authority and responsibility in 
proper proportion is a critical matter. It is most certainly one of the import- 
ant keys to successful management. 


Great advances have been made in staff operation since the day Frederick 
Taylor started to experiment with staff foremen. Since that day many men 
in the fields of business and education have made extensive studies on the 
staff relationship in business. A number of excellent papers have been written 
on the subject, though some of them have taken divergent views on certain 
phases of staffing. This is to be expected, however, for though the staff pat- 
tern has become fairly well defined, each company has found it must develop 
its own type of staff organization to fit its particular style of business 
operation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that writers may differ as to interpretation, 
and executives may differ as to application, there remains unchanged a body 
of staff principles which cannot be altered or denied. 
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SO YOU’RE MAKING A WAGE SURVEY 


By WILBUR R. HANAWALT 
Supervisor of Industrial Relations 
TF Incorporated 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Even competitive firms are becoming convinced of the value of cooperating in 
area wage surveys. Such cooperative ventures offer both immediate and 
long-range rewards to each participant—providing a key tool in the control 
of payroll costs, giving management the facts needed in wage negotiations 
and job evaluation, and creating a healthier industrial relations climate in 
the community. In the following article Mr. Hanawalt describes how an area, 


or industry, wage survey can be initiated and carried to a successful 
conclusion. 


prone ag in the United States today meets an annual payroll reaching 
into the billions of dollars. It is an intricate administration job that 
management is faced with, and its actions must be well planned and founded 
on facts. The risk involved in any policy of “muddling through” is too great 
to chance. To get the facts on wages means just one thing—a wage survey. 

A properly conducted wage survey provides the factual basis for manage- 
ment planning. It is the background for many specific programs, such as job 
evaluation, and the data it furnishes is invaluable in wage negotiations for 
it keeps bargaining down to earth, and enables a company to defend the factual 
from the fancy. In addition, it achieves another goal—rather an intangible 
one, to be sure, but one that can be of tremendous value to a business. It is 
a tool by which better industrial relations can be created, as employers in a 
community are provided with the information that will allow them to think 
systematically. This will bring about for an entire industrial neighborhood a 
better balance between jobs of equal difficulty, which is in itself a definite 
contribution to a town’s employee relations. 


PLANNING THE SURVEY 


No program is better than its planning, and a wage survey calls for both 
education and cooperation. A company embarking on such a study would 
be wise to form a steering committee composed of representatives of several 
of the firms involved. This step assures group participation. The committee, 
responsible as it would be for important decisions regarding policy and methods, 
would make the study a community affair, and preclude the possibility that 
the company sponsoring the wage survey be accused of trying to run a one-man 
show. From the point of view of education and public relations, therefore, 
each company that is asked to join in the study should be also given the 
opportunity to contribute its thinking to the project. Of course the purpose 
of any survey is primarily fact finding, but careful attention should be given 
to public relations and education. To collect significant data, the confidence 
of all participating companies must be won; and to win this confidence, good 
public relations is essential. : 

After the decision has been made to initiate a wage survey, it must be 
decided what firms should be included in the study. Naturally, similarity of 
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industry means similarity of job demand. Participating organizations should 
have a number of approximately the same jobs, and make reasonably similar 
demands on their employees. In other words, jobs which are common to 
the various participants must be comparable, and all companies should have 
a common bond of interest in the labor market. The consideration of these 
questions will also necessitate the establishment of some minimum in terms 
of numbers of employees to prevent the charge of discrimination against 
certain firms which might mean negative public relations for the company 
making the survey. 

Naturally, in every study special problems arise. Certain companies may 
uot be willing to exchange information, or there may be a firm whose past 
actions have lost it the confidence of its neighbors. These problems can be met 
only by diplomacy, and careful study by the steering committee. 


WHAT JOBS SHOULD BE INCLUDED? 


The jobs to be considered in making a survey are all-important. In 
general, it can be said that the number of jobs should be large enough to insure 
that each participant will have in the final report many points of reference 
for reviewing his wage schedule. These jobs should be distributed over the 
entire range of requirements, and there should be a representative sampling of 
unskilled, semi-skilled, and higher-skilled classifications. In addition, each job 
should be common to a number of the participating companies. Obviously, if 
only two or three organizations can report a given occupation, the collected 
data will not have so high a validity as if it were reported by eight or 10. 
Nevertheless, such occupations must be included frequently because of special 
needs for information. Each job selected for inclusion should also have a 
reasonable number of employees in it. For example, even though eight or 10 
firms report a given job, the information may not reflect their wage policy 
if they have only one employee in that category. It might be added that 
occupations are not normally included in a wage survey if there exists such 
an abnormal situation as a temporary shortage or an oversupply in the local 
labor market. 

The next step is to determine what data shall be reported. Usually some 
general policy must be decided on to interpret the reported wages properly. 
For instance, a company may have low straight-time rates, but pay high bonuses 
or grant liberal vacations which will change the complexion of its wage policy. 
The number of hours worked per week likewise has an important bearing 
on hourly rates when calculating take-home pay. Information about general 
wage increases will make it possible to indicate trends in wage policy, and 
that is an important addition to the survey report. Other items significant 
enough to include are: 


Number of companies surveyed 
Number of employees surveyed 
Labor unions recognized by participating firms 
Hours worked per week 
Number of paid holidays 
Vacation pay policy 
eral wage increases (since V-J Day) 
Shift premiums 
Bonuses 
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Wage data collected covers minimum and maximum structural rates for 
each job, actual rates, and incentive earnings. Structural rates can be defined 
as those which a company has arrived at through job evaluation, agreement 
with a union, or as a result of past practices which constitute a precedent. The 
actual must include individual rates and the number of employees receiving 
each rate, so that company and over-all averages can be computed as well as 
the middle 50 per cent of rates and the minimum and maximum for each job. 
Information regarding incentive earnings gives further insight into wage policy 
by identifying companies which pay no incentive, but have high straight-time 
rates, as contrasted with plants with low straight-time rates and high incentives. 


PREPARING THE MACHINERY OF THE SURVEY 


Some of the foregoing questions will be more important in one locality 
and one group than in another. The advice of a steering committee of 
participants. can be of major importance in deciding which to emphasize. The 
committee can also give valuable advice in the next steps. 

In areas where an index of manufacturers is available, it can be a valuable 
source for names of participants who meet the determined standards as to 
area, size, and type of industry. If no such index is available, the steering 
committee will have to decide upon how the list shall be compiled. It can 
also be of great assistance in selecting the list of jobs common to the partici- 
pating firms, and those for which data will be of maximum value. If other 
surveys have been made in the area, or industry, the jobs covered can be used 
as a check list. It may be desirable to interview a number of prospective 
participants in the area to get their suggestions. 

After this is completed comes the preparation of job descriptions to be 
included, and standards of job definition for them. General job descriptions 
must be determined for each job selected for the survey, and these must be 
prepared to define reasonable limits for an occupational classification. It will 
be necessary to examine the various phases of job requirement among the 
occupations to be surveyed in order to distinguish between high and low levels 
of requirement in each. Machine shop jobs, for example, involve: 

Setup 

Layout 

Responsibility (for machines, materials, etc.) 

Tolerances, or Quality 

Variety of materials, equipment, machine work, and lot sizes involved 
Working conditions, hazards, and fatigue 

Blueprint reading, mathematics, and formula 

Supervision 

It is desirable to establish a fairly exact definition of the job requirement 
in each of these factors for every occupation. Once these boundaries are set 
up for each occupation to be surveyed, a review of them for refinement with 
shop superintendents and with representatives of participating organizations 
is advisable. 

Now for the preparation of forms. First come the survey sheets on 
which company wage data are to be reported. These carry job descriptions, 
but avoid reference to “first class,” “second class,” “third class,” or other 
titles which will tend to bias the report. The emphasis should be kept rather 
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on the content of the job. For example, suppose a company lists three or four 
different jobs under the heading of “Tool Maker,” but with definitive descrip- 
tions for each. Opposite the job description, space would be provided for 
entering the structural minimum and maximum rates, the average percentage 
of incentive pay, and the actual rates paid, with the number of employees 
receiving each rate for a category. The general policy sheet requests data on 
the items of general policy which have been decided to be of value. To these 
survey sheets are later added for each company a summary sheet and a check 
sheet. The data can be brought together on the summary sheet for every job 
reported by the company, while the check sheet records any inconsistencies, or 
discrepancies, noted for later review with the company. 

A number of forms will need to be used in the analysis and accumulation 
of wage data. The summary sheet for each occupation lists the data reported 
by each company under its code number, and breaks it down to show structural 
rates, actual base rates for jobs not paying incentive, base rates for jobs 
paying incentive, and earnings with incentive included. For each of these 
major divisions, spaces are needed for entering at the bottom the number of 
companies reporting information, the number of employees, the minimum, 
average, and maximum, and the middle 50 per cent of rates. When the 
occupational summary sheet is completed, it is copied and included in the final 


survey report. On a breakdown sheet, the rates for each occupation are listed | 
in order from minimum to maximum with number of employees, so that the | 
middle 50 per cent rates can be computed and over-all minimum and maximum | 
rates can be picked out at a glance. These are posted at the bottom of the | 


occupational summary sheet. The summarized data from these detailed occupa- 
tional sheets are posted to an over-all survey summary, listing all occupations 
and giving community data for each. Work sheets must also be prepared for 
posting data from all the companies on general policies. When this material 
has been accumulated, it will be found that there are many interesting com- 
binations of the data which may be of value in the final report—such as classi- 


fication of straight-time hourly rates by industry, by labor organizations, and | 


other community-wide facts and trends of significance for long-range planning. 


CONDUCTING THE SURVEY 


It is usually desirable to make some preliminary introduction of the survey 
project with the selected participants. This may be done by group conferences, 
introductory letters, or by introductory interview. Many companies will want 


to be assured of the manner in which the reports will be handled, the problems | 


involved in participation, and the value of the final report to them. 

It is extremely doubtful whether accurate data can be collected in any 
way other than by personal interview. Without discussion it is seldom pos- 
sible to avoid misunderstandings of occupational definition and to secure 
reasonably uniform reports, especially if there are a number of occupations 
and many companies involved. 

The survey interview will start out as a selling job—selling the purpose 
and value of the survey, the need for accuracy, and the definitions and 
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standards established. The appropriate executive of the firm will have to be 
sold, and then the same persuasion must be applied to that person in the shop 
organization best qualified to supply accurate information about the various 
occupations. The interviewer then works with the latter in the classification 
of some of, or all, the jobs, in order properly to classify the company’s jobs 
under the survey categories. Sometimes it is necessary to make two or three 
visits to a firm to get accurate classifications. When the firm’s occupations 
have been properly classified in the survey, then the wage data for each can 
be posted from the firm’s personnel records, and the general policy data 
entered. It is seldom desirable to commit any completed survey reports to 
the mail. Personally picking up the completed forms also permits an over-all 
examination with the representative of the participating firm to verify its 
completeness. 

Experience proves it is advisable to send an official letter to the heads of 
the participating organization thanking them for their cooperation in sub- 
mitting the report. This has the virtue of officially recognizing the firm’s 
participation, and also assures that attention is given to the final survey data. 
The report from each participating company should be reviewed with great 
care to discover any inconsistencies in rates which would reveal faulty classifi- 
cation of occupation, or other errors which would impair the accuracy of the 
final report. Because of the need for uniform care in the above survey steps, 
a progress chart should be made listing all major actions to make certain 
that every report receives the same attention and handling. 

Throughout the progress of this work, a number of basic policies must 
be adopted and followed carefully. There must be complete understanding 
that the confidence involved in submitting a survey report will be fully main- 
tained; this especially applies to the discussion of facts in one plant during 
the conduct of the survey at another. This policy in effect says, “All informa- 
tion in the survey is given to us in confidence, and we cannot reveal informa- 
tion in any detail without specific permission.” 

Another principle which should be observed is that no data should be 
included in the survey unless it clearly fits the standards and definitions 
established. Erroneous information is worse than none at all. Jobs must be 
classified by their content and their requirements upon the employee, not 
their title. This is a point sometimes difficult to get across, but it is an 
important one. If the survey is to be conducted through personal contacts, 
it is necessary that similar person-to-person explanations take place in every 
case, so that the results will be uniform. Every now and then someone wants 
the benefits of the survey without devoting the same time to explanation and 
discussion as do the others; to permit this would be manifestly unfair to all 
other participants. In the report, no data should be included that reveals the 
identity of its source. This rule, of course, would apply where only one firm 
reports data on an occupation. 

After the final survey report has been issued, it should not be directly 
quoted during negotiations with a union. This precautionary rule is necessary 
to prevent the entire cooperative effort from becoming a target. The survey 
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in such a case should be used only as an aid to collection of specialized data 


for such negotiations, with the full permission of the persons cooperating in 
that special survey. 


ANALYZING AND PRESENTING SURVEY INFORMATION 


Data taken from the reports of the participating companies should be 
analyzed and presented to be of maximum usefulness to all participants. 
Careful study and analysis of relationships in the information can enhance 
its value to all the firms which have cooperated in the project. Much of the 
information will be in tabular form for quick reference. Some will be pre- 
sented by direct statement. Some, however, can be most useful if shown 
by graphs and other methods of visual presentation. 

In the procedure of accumulating and computing data, accuracy is of 
vital importance. It is desirable to carry all figures out to three decimal 
places. If this practice is followed throughout, it will avoid inconsistencies 
in the completed study. 

The arrangement of the final report and the method of publication will 
again vary with the individual survey. Neat and effective reports can be 
prepared either by duplicating or by printing processes. However, if printed 
by a photographic process, the format should be carefully decided upon to 
insure proper reproduction in the size wanted. 

Studies show that it is necessary to include a foreword with explanation 
and definitions, among which are the following : 


1. Structural Rates: Those rates which a company has arrived at through job evalu- 
ation techniques, agreement with a union, or as a result of past practices which 
constitute a precedent. 1 

2. Weighted Minimum and Maximum Structural Rates: To determine weighted 
minimum and maximum rates, the number of employees included in a structural 
range have been multiplied by both the minimum and maximum. The total mini- 
mum and total maximum were then divided by the number of employees reported 
by all companies for the job. If a single rate was reported which was less than 
the weighted average of actual base rates, it was recorded as a minimum rate 
and computed as such, If greater than average, it was computed with the 
maximum. 

3. Weighted Average: In computing the weighted average, each rate reported has 
been multiplied by the number of employees receiving that rate, those totals added 
together, and divided by the number of employees in the occupation. 

4. Middle 50 Per Cent: In figuring the middle 50 per cent, all rates for the occupa- 
tions were listed in order from low to high. Rates for one quarter of the 
employees in the occupation were subtracted from each end of the column of 
rates and the range of rates for the remaining middle 50 per cent reported. This 
figure represents the best index of existing wage standards for the job classification. 


Also included should be a list of participating companies arranged in 
alphabetical order (this differing from the order by which company code 
numbers are assigned). Then come the general policy data presented in 
report, tabular, and graph form; and the community-wide summary of data 
for every occupation, providing a table for quick reference of over-all wages. 
The detailed reports of wages for each occupation should constitute the bulk 
of the report, giving the job description and the wage data of each participat- 
ing company whose identity is concealed by code number. Its code number 
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should be disclosed to each participant when its copy of the report is per- 
sonally delivered, and no company’s code can be revealed to any other firm. 


GENERAL APPROACH TO SURVEY 


As one goes through the foregoing detailed steps of conducting a com- 
munity, or industry, wage survey, one becomes increasingly impressed by the 
fact that sound survey technique requires continuous “selling.” The public 
relations aspect of leading the managements in an industrial community to 
systematic thinking about their wage problems is an educational assignment 
with considerable long-range rewards for each member of that community. 
As initial doubts and hesitancies are overcome, a more cooperative spirit 
among the participating firms will emerge and a healthier atmosphere will be 
created for nurturing improved industrial relationships. No survey will be 
as complete and accurate as one could desire the first time this cooperative 
venture is attempted. However, the gradual education of the management 
representatives of the group, through repeated wage studies, will improve the 
accuracy and completeness of subsequent studies. 

The improvement of the industrial relations climate is a benefit which 
justifies the effort involved in making the wage survey. Just as important 
is its value as a factor in the management of payroll expenditures. In most 
industries today, payroll costs form a major expense in company operation. 
This expense justifies, as do other major expenses of industry, careful man- 
agement controls and planning; and the key tool in the careful management 


of payroll costs is the careful wage survey. It “gets the facts” as a basis for 
management decision. 


Minimum-Wage Orders 


N the two-year period since the 40-cent rate of the Federal Fair Labor Standards 

Act became effective (October, 1945), 14 states, including the District of Co- 
lumbia, have issued a total of 34 new or revised minimum-wage orders for speci- 
fied industries. In all but three orders, issued by one state, the minimum hourly 
rate established for an experienced worker in the industry or occupation exceeds 
40 cents. In the great majority of these orders, the rate is 50 cents or more. 
Principal provisions of these orders appear in the mimeograph, Provisions in 
State Mimmum-Wage Orders Issued Since V-J Day, recently issued by the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 








SELECTION OF SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


By LEE STOCKFORD 
Industrial Relations Advisor 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


A scientific approach to the selection of industry's key workers—its supervisors 
and foremen—is described in this highly significant report by Mr. Stockford. 
Few valid studies have been made in this area, despite management's 
recognition of the paramount importance of adequate supervision. The 
author summarizes five research projects conducted to determine the extent 
to which certain traits and characteristics are related to various criteria of 
successful supervision; and he shows how a program was constructed which 
facilitated the selection of better supervisory-administrative personnel. 


URING October, 1942, the management of Lockheed Aircraft Corpo- 
ration discontinued all employment and placement testing as a part of its 
efforts to comply wholeheartedly with the national wartime industrial policy 
of non-discriminatory hiring. By July, 1943, it was believed that it was a 
mistake to dispense entirely with all scientific selection procedures, and that 
the subject of testing should be reviewed to determine what the future 
activities of the company should be in this field. It was felt at that time that 
vocational testing could be used as an effective aid in the placement of people 
without in any way being discriminatory in the hiring process. 

After six months of reviewing the problem, recommendations were made 
for the establishment of a new testing program, provided that controlled 
research studies showed that tests would yield a reasonably satisfactory correla- 
tion with several criteria of success. These recommendations were submitted 
to management for review and subsequent acceptance or rejection. 

The recommendations were made with the following reservations and 
limitations clearly stated: 


Purpose of Testing 


The purpose of testing is to determine what skills, traits, and capacities 
an employee or potential employee may possess and the degree to which these 
are present. The tests should be adapted to the specific jobs and working 
conditions within the company, and should measure the traits in the individual 
which are required for successful performance of any given job or set of jobs. 


Kinds of Tests 


Three general groups of tests must be included in any well-rounded, 
adequately planned program: 


1. Tests which will measure specific skills for both factory and office- 
technical jobs. 


2. Tests of general mechanical aptitude and learning ability. 
3. Tests of personality, such as temperament scales and interest scales. 


Use of Tests 


Tests may be used in several specific areas as an aid to more effective 
employee relations : 
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In the original placement of new employees. 

In the replacement or transferring, promoting, or upgrading of old 
employees. 

In the selection of trainees to be given specific courses—either to pre- 
pare them for different jobs or to fill deficiencies in their present skills. 
In the counseling of maladjusted workers. 


* - RS 


Limitations 


1. Tests are not a panacea for all employee problems, and they are no 
substitute for the personal interview. However, properly standardized 
tests can help the interviewer immeasurably in placing or counseling the 
employee. 

2. The value of various tests should not be overestimated. However good 


it may be, no battery of tests (much less any single test) can reveal all 
there is to know about the worker. 


3. Tests measure only certain specific factors or traits in the person, and a 
good test will measure only one specific area. Test scores and their 


limitations of prediction should be borne in mind constantly by inter- 
viewers or test administrators. 


4. The tendency to overemphasize the value of any standardized test is a 
weakness of the test user rather than a defect in the test itself. 


In March, 1944, the decision had been reached to conduct the necessary 
research to determine the value of a controlled testing procedure as an aid in 
the selection, promotion, and demotion of management personnel. 

There were two general research periods: (1) the preliminary research 
studies, conducted to determine the degree to which certain measurable traits 
in the Group Supervisors (the lowest level of full-time salaried supervisory 
personnel) were related to success; and (2) the validation studies, conducted 
to determine the degree to which the factors found to be of value in the first 
research studies were related to several criteria of success among different 
groups and levels of supervision. 


PRELIMINARY RESEARCH STUDIES 


The purpose of the initial research studies was to determine the extent 
to which certain measurable traits of the Group Supervisors were related to 
success in supervising subordinates. The criterion of success was the opinion 
of the Department Foremen under whose jurisdiction these supervisors were 
placed. The Foremen were asked to rank the subordinate supervisors from 
best to poorest on three broad bases: 


1. Administrative Ability—the ability to take care of the company’s prob- 
lems, such as meeting schedules, controlling costs, and observing labor 
budgets ; 

2. Supervisory Ability—the ability to take care of employee problems, 
such as controlling absenteeism, turnover, morale, and grievances ; 

3. Technical Ability—the degree to which the supervisors could cope with 


the actual production problems involved in the work under their juris- 
diction. 
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On the first and second bases of these rankings, Administrative Ability 
and Supervisory Ability, reasonably accurate records were available as guides 
for comparing the supervisors. These records could not be employed without 
modification, because they did not reflect any differences in working condi- 
tions—e.g., the fact that there were variations in (1) the proportion of male 
and female employees assigned to each supervisor, (2) shift assignments, 
(3) levels of skill of subordinates, etc. The ranking of Technical Ability 
was based upon sheer opinion. 

Each of the lists of rankings submitted by the Department Foremen were 
divided into four approximately equal units. Where the numbers of super- 
visors under the Foremen were not in multiples of four, the highest or higher 
“quarters” were assigned the extra cases—e.g., if a Foreman had 15 super- 
visors under his control, they would be divided into four groups from best to 
poorest on the basis of 4-4-4-3; in the case of 17 supervisors, 5-4-4-4; etc. 

The names of all the supervisors in the top group of each list were put 
together and designated the relatively Superior group. This group contained 
the names of 124 men (26 per cent). The second, or relatively Good, group 
contained the names of 123 men (26 per cent) ; the third, or relatively Fair, 
group had 123 men (26 per cent) ; the fourth, or relatively Poor, group had 
108 men (22 per cent). In all, 478 Group Supervisors of direct factory work 
in the fabrication and assembly departments were included in this study. 

Following the selection of subjects to be studied and their division into 
four relatively equal groups on the basis of merit, certain characteristics and 
traits were studied to determine which would differentiate between the better 
and poorer men. The principal characteristics were: 

Age Supervisory-Staff Seniority 


Training—kind and amount Performance Ratings 
Previous Work Experience—kind and Leadership Ratings 


amount Personalit 
Marital Status Attitude F 


Number of Dependents ; 
Hobbies Intelligence 
Residence in the Community Vocational Interests 
Company Seniority Aptitude 
The results of the preliminary studies revealed that some of the factors 
under consideration were sufficiently valid to warrant further exploration. 


The principal studies are summarized here under their respective headings. 


1. Previous Experience 


Two important findings resulted from analysis of the experience records 
of the Group Supervisors under observation. 


a. The men in the Superior and Good groups had more previous related 
experience than had the men in the Fair and Poor groups. 
b. The average length of time that these men had worked for each of their 
previous employers was a significant item. 
AVERAGE NuMBER OF MonTHS SPENT PER MAN 
Groupe on Eacu Jospin Past Work History 


Superior 33 months 
Good 24 months 
i 15 months 
10 months 
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2. Training 


a. The percentages of men in the Superior and Good groups who had 
taken advanced training in related technical, professional, and trade 
courses (beyond high school) were significantly greater than were the 
percentages of men in the Fair and Poor groups who had taken 
advanced training. 

The major courses of study pursued were an important guide in dif- 
ferentiating between the better and poorer men. The proportion of 
men in the Superior and Good groups who majored in technical and 
shop training courses was significantly greater than the percentage of 
men in the Fair and Poor groups who majored in similar courses; 
whereas, the percentage of men in the Fair and Poor groups who 
majored in classical and social studies was significantly greater than 


was the percentage of men in the Superior and Good groups who 
majored in these courses. 


3. Marital Status, Dependents, and Home Ownership 


In all three of these items there was sufficient discrimination between 
the better and poorer men to permit the generalization that among men with 
economic responsibilities there is a larger proportion of successful men than is 
found among those with little or no economic responsibility. 

‘The following table of percentage distributions presents the results of 
the survey of these items: 
Better Groups Poorer Groups 
20% 
25 
30 


20 


5 
Home Owner 45 


55 
4. Personality 


a. Personality was measured in two different ways: (1) by means of 
a personality test, and (2) by means of a rating of personality (the 
employee adjustment scale) in which the rating scale contained items 
comparable to those usually found in personality tests. 

b. The results of the personality test study revealed no relationship 
between individual test scores and job success. 

c. The results of the study of the employee adjustment scale revealed that 
rated personality predicts success on the job 40 per cent better than 
chance would allow. These ratings were made by men who knew the 
Group Supervisors who were the experimental subjects. The raters 
had no knowledge of the order in which the subjects were ranked by 
their respective Department Foremen. 


5. Intelligence 


The preliminary investigation showed general intelligence to be one of 
the most important factors in discriminating between the better and poorer 
men. Two tests were employed : 


a. A test composed principally of language items, which had two weak- 
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nesses in measuring the mental ability of people in the industrial situa- 


tion (particularly supervisory, administrative, and technical-professional 
personnel ). 


(1) It penalized the men who lacked a formal education and who 


were thus handicapped in speed of reading and extensiveness 
of vocabulary. 


(2) It had a compressed ceiling I.Q. beyond which it yielded no 
measure, and thus allowed for no means of differentiating 
between mental capacities in the upper levels of intelligence. 


The California Test of Mental Maturity, which offset these two defects 
by permitting (1) a means of obtaining a non-language intelligence 
quotient, and (2) an extended measure of intelligence over the com- 
plete range of upper levels. 


An analysis of the intelligence study showed that 42 per cent of the men 
placed in the Fair and Poor groups had intelligence quotients under 110, 


whereas only 20 per cent of the men in the Good and Superior groups had 
intelligence quotients under this level. 


6. Seniority 


Seniority was considered from two aspects: first, total time spent on the 
company payroll; second, total time spent in a supervisory capacity. The 
analysis of seniority revealed several interesting facts: 


a. Though there was no relationship between company-wide seniority and 
success as a supervisor, the factor must be used in a program such as 
this because of its extremely high morale value. 


Seniority cannot be considered alone but must be used in conjunction 
with other factors in the plan. | 


Supervisory or staff seniority was an important item. The amount of 
experience a man has had in supervising people is, as one might expect, 
a highly important determinant of success in supervision. 


7. Productivity 


As no adequate measures of quality or quantity of work were available, 
it was necessary to rely solely on the results of a rating program. The com- 
pany progress report was considered too general in nature; consequently, a 
“Salaried Employee Checklist” was developed to provide higher levels of 


supervision an opportunity to express a more detailed opinion about the work 
of their subordinates. 


8. Vocational Interest 


Preliminary research studies indicated that a measure of vocational inter- 
ests would be of value. However, the interpretations of such measures were 
too complex to permit the inclusion of these factors without a great deal of 
validation. The time allowed for original research was too brief to permit 
adequate investigation, so the study was postponed to a later date. 
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9. Tests of General Ability 


a. Reading comprehension—The chief study which prompted the use of 
a reading test may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Two hundred supervisors were asked their opinion about rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of their jobs. 

(2) Among the disadvantages and complaints most commonly 
expressed were “Too much paperwork” and “Top Management 
never tells us what’s going on. 


(3) Those men who voiced either or both of these complaints (about 
50 per cent of the men studied) had significantly lower reading 


comprehension scores than had those who did not make the 
complaints. 


b. Arithmetic speed and accuracy, and ability to follow oral directions, 
were included for diagnostic and counseling purposes. 


10. Aptitude Tests 


a. Clerical aptitude was included as a measure of speed and accuracy in 
handling paperwork. 


b. Several mechanical aptitude tests were reviewed but were not included 
because of the time factor. 


ll. Hobbies 


As in the case of vocational interests, this factor was too complex in 
nature to permit the drawing of even tentative conclusions without a great 
deal of additional investigation. However, one general point seems to war- 
rant specific mention: i.e., the men in the Superior and Good groups were 
more disposed to engage in hobbies of a group nature in which other people 
participate, whereas those in the Fair and Poor groups were more inclined 
to engage in individual activities during recreational hours. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORS 


To determine the degree of accuracy with which these items could be 
used on a composite basis to select the better nerformers, the items were 
grouped into three classes: 


1. Those items obtained from the “Personal Information Sheet.” 


Age Residence in the Community 
Marital Status Training Record 
Number of Dependents Previous Experience 


2. Rating of personality, obtained from acquaintances, on the “Personal 
Adjustment Scale.” 
3. General intelligence. 


Each of these items was weighted according to the degree to which it 
discriminated between the men in the four groups. 

The first step in the process of determining the degree to which these 
items were related to success was to eliminate from the 478 men the 25 per 
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cent (120) of the men with the lowest scores based upon personal informa- 
tion; then, from the remainder, to eliminate the 25 per cent (119) of the 
men who received the lowest personality ratings; and, finally, to eliminate 
the 25 per cent (119) with the lowest intelligence quotients. This left 120 
men, or approximately 25 per cent, who were not among the lowest men in 
any of the three groups of items under consideration. 

Of these 120 men: 

76, or 63.3%, were from the 124 classed as Superior 

24, or 20.0%, were from the 123 classed as Good 

8, or 6.7%, were from the 123 classed as Fair 
12, or 10.0%, were from the 108 classed as Poor. 

It is to be expected, of course, that these items would discriminate 
between the better and poorer men in the study, inasmuch as these factors 
were selected as being the only items found to be discriminatory within the 
same group of men. The real test of their value would have to come in an 
additional study in which the same items would be applied to a different 
group of supervisors. 

The items studied in this first experimental period were too unwieldy to 
use in their existing form in other experimental situations; therefore they 
were grouped together under specific headings in the following manner : 


1. Community Stability: marital status, number of children, home ownership, and 
years of residence in the community ; 
. Previous Rejated Experience: as measured in time or amount only ; 
. Traiming: amount of formal training preparatory to the specific work ; 
. Company Seniority: total length of service with the company ; 


. Supervisory-Staff Seniority: total length of time spent in a full-time management 
classification ; 


‘ Performance Rating: superior’s opinion of the individual’s ability to perform 
administrative duties; 


. Leadership Rating: superior’s opinion of the individual's ability to adjust personally 
and to lead his subordinates. 


These seven items were arranged in such manner that individual scores 
ranging from 0 to 100 could be obtained on each one. No measure of general 
intelligence was employed on the additional supervisors in the second study 
group because the time factor was too short to permit additional research 
needed to recheck the test data. 

After the scores were determined for each supervisor on each of the 
seven items and frequency djstributions of these scores prepared, a “critical 
profile” was established dividing the lower 25 per cent from the upper 75 per 
cent of the scores on each of the factors. These profile scores were then used 
as standards against which each supervisor was measured. Each man’s total 
profile score was based upon the number of factors in which he fell below the 
critical scores—that is, a score of “O” meant that a man equaled or exceeded 
the critical scores in all seven characteristics, a score of “1” meant that a man 
fell below the critical score on one of these characteristics, etc. 

In the second investigation, 269 full-time salaried supervisors from the 
same factory divisions of the company were studied. None of these men was 
among the 478 cases under observation in the first experiment. All informa- 
tion and material required for these men on each of the seven characteristics 
was gathered and scored. A psychograph, or profile sheet, was prepared for 


each supervisor, showing his score on every characteristic and his total profile 
score. 
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These 269 subjects were divided into two groups: Group A was com- 
posed of 134 men who, in the opinions of their Department Foremen, were 
doing excellent or good work; and Group B was composed of 135 men who, 
in the Foremen’s opinions, were doing only fair or poor work. 

The following tabular arrangement shows the percentage of men in 
Group A and the percentage of those in Group B who fell below and above 
the critical score for each factor. 


PERCENTILE PERCENTILE 
BELOW ABOVE CRITICAL 
Factor Group CRITICAL ScorE CRITICAL ScorE RATIO 


Community Stability ... A 21% 
B 31 


Training ! 25 
38 


Previous Experience .... 


Company Seniority 


Supervisory-Staff 
Seniority 


Performance Rating .... ! s 


Leadership Rating . 
4 


5.0 


These supervisors were then grouped together according to total profile 
scores. The following table shows the number and percentage of these men 
who fell in each profile score group, the number who were from Group A and 
from Group B, and the ratio of better to poorer men in each score group. 


TOTAL 
PROFILE No.or PERCENT NuMBER FROM RATIO OF 
ScornE Men oF Torat GroupA Group B Group A To Group B 


0 31 11.5 27 (20%) 4( 3%) 8.7 to 1.3 
1 84 31.0 53 (40%) 31 (23 6.3 to ’ 
2 71 26.5 40 (30%) 4.3 to 
3 51 19.0 36 (27%) 3.0 to 
4&5 32 12.0 8 ( 6%) 24 (17%) 2.5 to : 

From this it will be seen that the better the total profile scores, the 
greater the ratio of better men’to poorer meh within the group; conversely, 
the lower the total profile scores, the greater the ratio of poorer men 
to better men within the score group. Thus, within the “0” group were 
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20 per cent of the better men and only 3 per cent of the poorer men; within 
the “1” group were 40 per cent of the better men and 23 per cent of the poorer 
men ; etc. 

A statistical analysis of the data revealed beyond all reasonable doubt 
that the percentage of the better men (60 per cent) who had high total profile 
scores (scores of “O” and “1”) was significantly greater than the percentage 


of the poorer men (26 per cent) who had total scores of “0” or “1”; the 
critical ratio was 5.9. 


VALIDATION STUDIES 


Four additional validation studies were conducted which lent sufficient 
weight to the findings presented so far to warrant the postulation of the 
following very obvious hypothesis: That out of every 100 men who are 


Stable in the community, 

Trained for a given type of work, 
Experienced for a given type of work, 
Intelligent, and 

Interested in the vocational field 


there are more successful supervisory-administrative employees than there 
are in every 100 men who are 


Unstable, 
Inexperienced, 
Untrained, 
Mentally dull, and 
Disinterested. 


These additional studies are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


1. RELATIONSHIP OF PROFILE EVALUATION SCORES TO OPINION RANKINGS 


Special ratings were given to over 1,000 members of the supervisory 
force in the assembly and fabrication divisions. These ratings were divided 
into two classes: (a) below average, and (b) above average. The accom- 


panying table shows the number of men of each level of supervision which 
was included in this survey. 


FUNCTION 


Assembly Fabrication Torat 
Group Supervisors 349 

Section Supervisors 95 
Foremen and Ass’t Foremen 34 


CLASSIFICATION 


478 


The following bar chart shows the degree to which the Profile Evaluation 
Scores correlate with the ratings given these men. 


PROFILE EvAL. % GivEN BELow- % GIvEN ABOVE- 
AVERAGE RATINGS AVERAGE RATINGS 

30% 

of, 
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From this data it may be concluded that men with high evaluation scores 
were more frequently considered to be Above-Average supervisors than were 
those with low evaluation scores. There is no practical difference between the 
ratings given to the men with scores of 0 or 1—i.e., one deficiency does not 


necessarily decrease a man’s chances of being a good supervisor in the opinion 
of his superior. 


2. CORRELATIONS OF SEVERAL FACTORS IN THE PROGRAM WITH ACTUAL 
PRODUCTION RECORDS 


The following bar chart has been developed from a series of inter- 
correlations of several of the factors used in the program with an objective 
criterion. This criterion was prepared by the Quality Control Section in 
Inspection. The criterion is a figure which reflects the quantity and the 


quality of the work of factory employees under the leadership of a series of 
supervisors (N = 139). 


The results show that employees under supervisors who are 


Persuasive, 

Interested in administrative work, 
Intelligent, 

Experienced, and 

Stable 


turn out a larger quantity of acceptable work than do employees under super- 
visors. who lack these characteristics. 


PERCENTAGE OvER CHANCE TO WHICH EACH 
Factor Prepicrs SUCCESS IN SUPERVISING 
Factory Work 

Company-wide Seniority —2% 
Supervisory Ratings 
Community Stability 
Supervisory-Staff Seniority 
Native Intelligence 
Administrative Interest 
Persuasiveness 35% 











3. RELATIONSHIP OF FACTORS TO RATING OF SUCCESS IN HANDLING LABOR 
RELATIONS 

The personnel of the Labor Relations Department were asked to rate 
the department foremen and managers on their ability to cope with labor 
relations problems. These ratings or rankings were finally grouped into two 
categories, the better 50 per cent and the poorer 50 per cent. A series of 
studies was then made to determine the degree to which the factors in the 
plan differentiated between the better and poorer men. 

The results of this study are presented in terms of the percentages of 


the better men that equaled or exceeded the average scores of the poorer men 
in each factor : 


76% of better men had the same or more Training than had the average (median) 
poorer man. 


64% of better men had the same or more Previous Experience than the average 
(median) poorer man. 





59% 
71% 
73% 
68% 
66% 
81% 
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of better men had the same or more Company Seniority than the average 
(median) poorer man. 

of better men had the same or more Supervisory-Staff Seniority than the 
average (median) poorer man. 

of better men had the same or more Social Interest than the average (median) 
poorer man. 

of better men had the same or more Persuasiveness than the average (median) 
poorer man. 

of better men had the same or more Administrative Interest than the average 
(median) poorer man. 

of better men had the same or better Performance Ratings than had the aver- 
age (median) poorer man. 


4. RELATIONSHIP OF FACTORS TO THE ABILITY OF MEN TO PROGRESS TO 
HIGHER LEVELS IN THE MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 


In this study the criterion of success was determined by assumption or 


deduction 
manner: 


and not through experimentation, and was derived in the following 


It was assumed that: 


a. In the past, higher levels of management made the right decision more 
often than the wrong decision in promoting men. 

b. The men who were able to hold their jobs over a five- or six-year period 
were, as a group, more desirable men than were those who were dis- 
missed or those who voluntarily quit because of general dissatisfaction. 
lf any of the factors used in the program were related to this standard 
of success, and if our measurements of these factors were adequate, there 
should be some differentiation between the average scores for any given 
factor and the various levels of supervision—and these averages should 
be progressively higher among successively higher levels of supervision. 


The results are presented in bar charts on this and the following pages. 
These charts are based on a sampling of 983 cases (approximately a 50 per 
cent sampling of all supervision) selected from all major organizational units 
of the company. 

In these charts the circle (CQ) denotes the median score and the solid 
black bar shows the range of the middle 50 per cent of the cases. This method 
of presentation reveals two important facts: (a) the central tendency, and 
(b) the spread of the middle scores around this central point. This permits 
a more honest method of evaluation than the mere presentation of the central 
point in that it shows the overlapping between the various groups under 
consideration. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


During the past three years, five research studies were conducted to 
determine the degree to which certain traits and characteristics are related to 
several criteria of success in supervision. These studies were: 


The original research and validation study. 

The relationship of various factors to the opinions of higher levels of 
supervision. 

The correlation of various factors with actual production records. 

The relationship of various factors to success in handling problems 
involved in labor relations. 

The relationship of various factors to the ability of men to progress to 
higher levels in the structure of management positions. 


From these studies, several conclusions can be drawn: 


1. It is possible to construct a plan or program which will be of material 
aid to management in the selection of supervisory-administrative per- 
sonnel. In such a program tests are an integral part, but not the entire 
basis—experience, training, etc., are of utmost importance. 

Any predictions of success must be made on a group basis. That is, 
predictions should be made on the assumption that out of every hundred 
persons who possess the minimum amounts or more of required traits 
and characteristics, there are more who will succeed than there are 
out of every hundred persons who do not possess the minimum amounts 
of the same traits or characteristics. Though predictions made on a 
group basis will yield very satisfactory results, there are many diffi- 
culties involved in the making of predictions on an individual basis. 
An individual may possess adequate amounts of required characteristics 
for a given job or type of work and still perform unsatisfactorily because 
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of poor attitude, domestic difficulty, lack of motivation or incentive, etc. 
The chief value of such a plan is negative in nature. That is, the 
absence of the necessary training, experience, mentality, and interests 
to do a given job is an excellent indication that a person cannot do 


the job, but the presence of these traits is no guarantee that a man 
will do the job. 


No report on a subject so complex as the selection of supervision would 
be complete without a few words of caution: 


1. Once having collected and recorded a series of data regarding a group 
of men (such as that presented in this report), one should not look 
upn the results as measures of ability to do the work but, rather, as 
measures of aptitude in its broader interpretation. That is, measures 
such as these are best used as indications of the degree to which a man 
is ready for the type of work or ready to be developed further in the 
work and not as measures of actual skill level or degree of achievement. 
The results presented in this report should not be applied indiscrimi- 
nately in other industrial situations, since they may prove to be unique 
to the situation at the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

There is much need for further investigation in this specific field in 
order to arrive at more intelligent solutions to questions and problems 
which are certain to arise through speculation. 


Despite the limitations and cautions which must attend such a plan, 
there is an obvious advantage to such a procedure which should make it 
indispensable to most organizations. When a group of candidates is being 


considered for promotion or to fill an existing vacancy, such a plan will 
provide parallel information on all candidates. This alone should be of value 
to an administrator responsible for making the decision, since it will reduce 
errors of judgment. 

The need for adequate judgment and control in the selection of super- 
visory administrative personnel is strongly alluded to in a recent publication 
by Stewart and Couper.* In this report it is pointed out that one of the 
biggest problems American industry faces today is that of overcoming the 
dilution of supervision caused by wartime demands. 

One of the responsibilities of industrial management is to provide 
adequate leadership within the plants. Until this has been accomplished, it is 
apparent that business management and government legislation will treat 
largely with the symptoms and infrequently with the basic causes of the mal- 
adjustment of industrial workers. 


* er in Industrial Relations, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New York, November, 
1946, 








A NEW METHOD OF SCORING THE 
BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


By DR. WILLIAM E. WALTON 
Personnel Director 
Perfecold, Inc. 


I N selecting a battery of tests for Perfecold, Inc., which would be broad enough 
in scope to be used in the evaluation of all prospective employees, it was found 
e Bernreuter Personality Inventory was not only very widely used, but that 


in lack of harmony in the organization, and, likewise, too high a rating on self- 
sufficiency has the same effect. It has also been found that, generally speaking, 
salesmen must rate fairly high in Freedom from Neurotic Tendencies, Extrover- 
sion, Dominance, Self-Confidence, and Sociability. After numerous similar obser- 
vations, it was decided to include the Bernreuter in the Perfecold battery. Only one 
major objection presented itself—the length of time required to score the test. 

To overcome this objection, a method was developed, patterned after the John- 
son method of scoring the Temperament Analysis, in which a master answer sheet 
containing 125 “Yes,” “No,” and “?” spaces was set up in five columns of 25 answers 
each. The columns were further divided into units of five to facilitate answering 
the questionnaire and later scoring the paper. At the top of this answer sheet is a 
space for the name, date, and the blocked-in section for the recording of plus, minus, 
difference, and percentile ratings for each of the six items. There are also the 
warnings: “Caution! Be sure to match answers and questions!”, and “Block 
correct answers; for example . . .,” and here is indicated how the answers should 
be blocked out. 

In administration of the test, the applicants are asked to read the questions on 
the Bernreuter form and then block out the correct responses on the special answer 
sheet. The other directions are given as they appear on the regular form. 

For purposes of scoring the answer sheet, 12 stencils have been constructed— 
six for the plus weights and six for the minus weights. To line up the stencil, 
spaces opposite answers 1 and 25 have been punched out on the stencil, and opposite 
these punched-out spaces, the correct weightings have been written in, in the same 
way in which Johnson prepared his scoring sheets for his Temperament Analysis. 
Now in scoring the papers, the plus stencil is placed over the answer sheet and the 
weights opposite the blocked-in items totaled. The same is repeated for the minus 
items, and the differences between the plus and minus totals recorded. 

There are two advantages to this method of scoring the Bernreuter. The first 
is the decided saving in time, and the second is greater accuracy, Further to insure 
accuracy, each assistant scoring the papers is asked to total the five columns of 
answers separately, writing each total on a blank piece of paper. 


AvutHor’s Note: Samples of the ditto answer sheets will be cungiied gratis upon request ». ~ 


at Perfecold, Inc., 1940 South Main Street, Los Angeles 7, should also be gla 

jregnes scoring sheets at cost (probably a few cents pA Tce ‘for readers desiring ke 
he description given above, however, is probably adequate for those who wish to prepare 

their own sheets.—W. E, W. 





ARBITRATION: PREPARING YOUR CASE 
By JULES J. JUSTIN 


Partner 
Kaiser, Holzman & Justin 
New York, N. Y. 


Arbitration cases are frequently won or lost on the ability of the parties to 
prepare and present their evidence effectively. Observance of the guideposis 
outlined in this article should assure full and fair investigation of the relevant 


facts and evidence—and, incidentally, expedite arbitration hearings and 
decisions. 


ANAGEMENT has a large stake in the arbitration process. Grounded 

in the jurisprudence of ancient times and nurtured by the common law, 

voluntary arbitration has proved itself uniquely fitted as a method of settling 

disputes between parties to a collective bargaining contract. It justly receives 
the approval today of all major sections of industry and labor. 

The techniques of the arbitration procedure, however, have not received 
that attention commensurate with its widespread acceptance and use. This 
is undoubtedly due to the multitudinous variety of methods, systems, and 
auxiliary forms of arbitration which have been established by statutory 
enactment throughout the 48 states. 

More than one hundred separate systems of labor arbitration exist today. 
Some of them apply solely to labor disputes. Others have been established 
by “general” arbitration statutes, applying to both commercial and labor con- 
troversies. All states, except four,’ have statutes directly relating to labor 
arbitration. The constitutions of five states provide for arbitration, either 
“generally”? or with special reference to labor disputes.* In the main, all these 
methods, while they lack uniformity, modify or supplement the common-law 
rules of arbitration, which concurrently prevail in all but two states.* 

In the absence of any special contract provision, the voluntary arbitration 
of a labor dispute is governed by the principles of the common law or the 
prevailing state statute, or a mixture of both. Management must have a work- 
ing knowledge of these principles and special rules, if its case before the arbi- 
trator is to be effectively presented and proved. They are the tools of the 
arbitration process. They affect the initiation of the proceeding, the conduct 
of the hearing, the admissibility of evidence, the powers of the arbitrator, and 
the rendition, confirmation, and enforcement of the award. They provide 
some of the answers to the ‘problems management should expect to encounter 
when its case goes to arbitration. 


HOW THE CASE REACHES ARBITRATION 


There are two ways in which a dispute or grievance that the parties fail 
or are unable to resolve through negotiation may go to arbitration: (1) by 


a 1 Delaware, Michigan, pete Island, South Dakota. 
? Louisiana, South Caro! 

Idaho, Nebraska, Oklshona. 

‘ Washington, Louisiana. 
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way of the terminal step in the grievance procedure under the written collective 
bargaining contract; or (2) by a separate written submission agreement, 
specifically agreeing to submit a particular matter in dispute to arbitration. 

The first question for management to determine in either situation is: 
Is the nature of the alleged grievance arbitrable under the contract provisions? 
The answer will depend on the type of your clause—on whether it is a clause 
of the all-inclusive type or the limited type (the type that limits arbitration 
to matters involving the interpretation or application of the contract provisions, 
or that limits the subject matter by specific exclusion).° Failure to raise timely 
objection on this score may be construed as a waiver, either by the arbitrator 
or by the court in subsequent proceedings to confirm the award. 

The second question is: Were the steps and procedural requirements 
in the grievance machinery followed? “Conditions precedent,” time limita- 
tions, form and content of notice and demand must be strictly complied with. 
Here, too, failure to raise timely objection will be deemed a waiver. Waiver 
may be implied from acquiescence in a course of conduct, or it may be predi- 
cated on an alleged oral agreement. 

Relatively few disputes of the many which arise daily between the parties 
during the contract term reach the arbitration stage. These generally are of 
major importance in the construction or application of the contract pro- 
visions. It is important that the dispute be processed through the preceding 
formal steps of the grievance procedure. The form of the notice, the time 
limitations, the method of selecting the arbitration tribunal, and other pre- 
ceding conditions are binding upon the parties. If not adhered to, they can 


be raised as a bar to the right to arbitrate or to the jurisdiction or authority 
of the arbitrator. For the benefit of both parties, care must be exercised to 
avoid an abortive arbitration proceeding. 


THE SUBMISSION AGREEMENT 


Is one necessary? Has it any value? What shall it contain? 

The necessity for a submission agreement depends upon: (1) the require- 
ments of the contract provisions; (2) the prevailing law of the state that has 
jurisdiction over the proceeding; or (3) the rules of any governmental or 
independent agency which may be adopted by or binding upon the parties. 

Under the common law, only existing disputes may be arbitrated. The 
“general” arbitration statutes in seven states,® however, make valid and enforce- 
able a provision in a written collective bargaining contract agreeing to settle 
by arbitration a future controversy arising during the contract term. In these 
jurisdictions, when a dispute arises, a separate or additional submission agree- 
ment is not required to invoke arbitration, unless the contract otherwise pro- 
vides. In most of the other states a written submission agreement setting 
forth the particular existing dispute to be arbitrated is required, either to 
prevent an abortive proceeding or to confirm or enforce the award. 

Under the common law, the submission agreement may be oral or in 


5 For types of arbitration clauses, see the author’s ‘‘Arbitration: Bargaining for Your Clause,’”? PERSONNEL, 
Vol. 24, No. 1, 1947. 


* California, Connecticut, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. In several 
other states by court construction: Washington, Minnesota, and Colorado. 
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writing. It may be revoked at any time before the award is rendered. About 
half the “general” statutes provide that a written agreement to arbitrate is 
irrevocable, unless cancelled by mutual consent of the parties or by the court 
for “legal” cause, such as fraud or coercion. The statutes vary greatly. Some 
require the written submission agreement to set forth the issues in dispute, the 
names of the arbitrators, a statement that the award is to be final and binding, 
and a “no-strike, no-lockout” statement pending rendition of award. Other 
statutes set forth requirements as to the formal execution of the submission 
agreement, to wit, the signatories thereto and the notary acknowledgment 
thereof.” 

In six states,’ the “general” arbitration statutes give power to the court 
to order a party to a valid arbitration agreement, who has failed or neglected 
to proceed under it, to comply with the agreement to arbitrate. 

The present Federal Arbitration Statute expressly excepts jurisdiction 
over industrial disputes. It would appear, however, that the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) effects a change in this respect. 
The new Act gives jurisdiction to the United States District Courts in suits 
for violation of contracts (Title III, Section 301). In light of this provision 
and the other provisions establishing the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service [Sections 201 (b) and (c) and 203 (d)], the Act may be construed 
as now giving jurisdiction to the District Federal Courts over arbitration pro- 
ceedings. Likewise, it would appear that a provision in a contract between 
parties covered by the new law, adopting arbitration as the method for the 
final adjustment of “grievance disputes arising over the application or inter- 
pretation of an existing collective-bargaining agreement” is enforceable. 
Whether a separate submission agreement would still be required is an open 
question, in view of prior constructions given similar legislation enacted by 
the states. 

Generally, at some point in the processing through the grievance steps, 
the issue in dispute is finalized and the “bill of particulars” of the aggrieved 
party is made known. Where the grievance procedure provision of the contract 
requires this information, compliance should be insisted upon and must be 
made. 

Whether or not a formal written submission agreement is required, it is 
sound practice for the parties to set forth in writing the specific issue to be 
arbitrated. Preferably, this should be done before the case reaches the 
arbitrator. Often, however, the parties’ relations are strained at the point of 
going to arbitration and agreement cannot be reached even on the wording 
of the submission agreement or the statement of issues. In such instances, the 
arbitrator may be helpful in formulating the issues before taking the proof. 

A submission agreement or statement has considerable value. The griev- 
ance is particularized and the points at issue are clearly stated. Technical 
and non-substantive objections are cleared. The parties are better able to 
prepare their proof and meet the points at issue. The arbitrator is apprised 


7 For a full discussion of state statutes on arbitration see: ‘‘Summary of Statutes Governing Arbitration,” 
by Wesley A. Sturges, in Arbitration in Action, by Frances Kellor, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1941; L Arbitration Under State Statutes, U. S. Department of Labor, 1943. 

* California, Connecticut, Louisiana, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 
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of the issue at the beginning of the hearing, and is not left to grope for it in 
the middle of the testimony. He is enabled to know the bounds and limits 
of the dispute and the scope of his authority therein. Few are the arbitrators 
who have not experienced at least one case which is settled by the parties 
themselves when the kernel of the dispute is exposed in the submission stage. 

Some representatives of management argue against a submission agree- 
ment or statement. They say the parties are made fully aware of what the 
dispute is about by previous negotiations and attempts at adjustment. That, 
of course, is one of the purposes of processing the case through the preceding 
steps in the grievance machinery. It is frequently found, however, when the 
dispute reaches the arbitration table, that it hasn’t worked out that way. 
Furthermore, disputes have an uncanny habit of changing in midstream and 
sometimes multiply, like the amoeba, during the hearing. 

The union’s complaint in one case began with the alleged improper layoff 
of an employee, and ended with a claim that a supervisory employee was doing 
production work, in violation of another provision of the contract. In another 
case, the company’s contention and proof in support of its disciplinary action 
taken against an employee was first predicated on a particular instance of 
improper plant behavior, then enlarged to include excessive absenteeism and 
finally wound up with a charge of general incompetency on the job. A sub- 
mission stipulation prevents surprise, keeps the proof within proper bounds 
and saves much wrangling and time in the adjudication. 

The submission agreement should be definite and concise. It should set 
forth, simply and clearly : 

. The nature of the grievance. 

. The claim of the aggrieved party. 

Reference to the specific contract provisions relied upon. 
The relief sought. 
The retroactive or effective date of application of any award. 

Where required, or when the contract is silent about them, the agreement 
may state: 

6. The name of the arbitrator. 

7. The scope of his authority. 

8. The final and binding effect of his award. 

9. Assurance of uninterrupted plant operation pending rendition of the 

award. 

There may be some overlapping in the enumerated points. Each, how- 
ever, serves a definite purpose. The gist of the grievance is made clear. The 
“bill of particulars” of the aggrieved party is presented. Not uncommon is 
the case where the arbitrator—after the close of the hearing—found, by his 
own reading, a contract provision not referred to by either party, which was 
controlling. 

The particular relief sought should be concisely stated, and in certain 
special cases, the arbitrator should be given the form the award should take, 
if he finds relief is warranted. This is particularly important in cases involving 
interpretation of basic contract provisions, where the award may, by its form, 
unwittingly or indirectly affect other matters not called to the arbitrator’s 
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attention by either party. Neither the relief sought, nor the scope of the award, 
should be left to guesswork or assumed wisdom on the part of the arbitrator. 


PREPARATION FOR THE HEARING 


Any lawyer will tell you, “A case is generally won or lost in the prepara- 
tion.” Even the “sure” case requires preparation. Checklisting your steps 
against the following guideposts will serve to encourage a full and fair investi- 
gation and presentation of the material facts and evidence of your case. 


1. Study the contract in all four corners. 


This includes the “whereas” and introductory clauses. Often, reference 
to the subject matter of the dispute is found in clauses seemingly unrelated to 
the substantive provision directly relied upon. If the grievance concerns 
vacation, holiday, or premium pay, check the seniority provisions carefully. 
Provisions governing veterans’ benefits may point up the parties’ intention 
under a promotion or merit-review clause. Be aware constantly of the inter- 
relation of every contract provision. Remember that the arbitrator, unless he 
is the permanent one named in the contract for the term, may never have seen 
your contract before the case is presented to him at the hearing. At the least, 
read the entire contract through once, before offering any proof. Where 
possible, review prior contracts and prior awards, if any, which may have a 
bearing upon the arbitration under modified or new provisions. 

In one case arising under the reopening clause, which provided that the 
“question of wages” may be reopened at the contract’s anniversary date, the 
union demanded not only an across-the-board wage increase, but also correc- 
tion of alleged rate inequities, extension of the holiday and vacation benefits, 
a group health and life insurance program, and the institution of rest periods. 
After the hearing had progressed considerably, the arbitrator inquired about the 
existence of a “wage schedule,” reference to which was made in one of the 
contract provisions. The schedule was not annexed to the contract offered 
in the evidence. When produced, it clearly revealed what the parties meant by 


the “question of wages” under the reopening clause, and it was found 
controlling. 


2. Review all written documents and papers. 


Study the submission agreement, if one has been executed prior to the 
hearing. Review the notice or demand for arbitration, all prior writings in 
the preceding grievance steps, notes, letters, and written grievance statements 
of claim. Transcriptions of the minutes of prior grievance meetings or 
arbitrations may contain statements pertinent to the issue. No proof is more 
unassailable and convincing than written proof. 

The issue in one case concerned an adjustment in the job rate of an 
employee of a newspaper, engaged as a truck driver in the distribution of the 
paper. The claim was based on a new contract provision giving recognition 
to comparable experience in prior employment in computing “experience 
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rating” under the schedule of new rates. The union contended that the 
employee’s past experience as a licensed chauffeur and truck driver was 
comparable, entitling him to credit. His written application, filled out when 
he first commenced working, recited the firms he formerly worked for and 
the nature of his prior tasks. On its face, these statements were found to 
disprove any basis for comparability of prior experience. 


3. Speak to prospective witnesses. 


Don’t call upon a witness to testify until you know what he knows about 
the dispute. An unprepared witness often turns into an adverse witness. 


4. Consult with the foreman and supervisory staff. 


They have a vital stake in the outcome of the case. Encourage and prepare 
them to participate fully in the hearing, even to the extent of examining and 
cross-examining witnesses. The foreman should not sit on the side lines, as 
just another witness. Allow him opportunity to support and defend his original 
action or management’s action that affects his department. He should be 
considered one of management’s “advocates.” Let him be the same “boss” 
in the arbitration proceeding that he is on the floor. Even in cases involving 
contract interpretation and application, his practical knowledge and experience 
of what goes on in his department carries great weight with an arbitrator. His 
place should be beside that of the men in the “front office” in processing the 
case through the arbitration hearing. 

In cases concerning alleged job and rate inequities, and disciplinary and 
discharge action, the foreman’s absence, or failure, when present, to participate 
actively in the hearing, often creates an unfavorable reaction. Mistaken state- 
ments of fact by management’s counsel or top representatives, even though 
later corrected, leave an unfavorable impression upon the employees. The 
presence of the foreman acts as a restraint against any unsubstantiated 
assertion by the employee involved or his representatives. Even if “losing” 
a borderline case is the cost of training a foreman, it may be worth it in the 
long run. Certainly the gain is greater when the case is “won” with the 
foreman, than without him. 

Frequently, the issue in a case arises out of different interpretations given 
to a contract provision. Here, consulting with the foreman, who may have 
been present at the contract negotiations or who knows the facts that gave 
birth to the clause, proves invaluable. 

In a case involving an alleged improper shifting of employees to different 
departments, the foreman’s reference to past practice, acquiesced in over a 
long period by the union’s representatives, was a material factor in the arbi- 
trator’s determination. 

In another case, the company sought to change the work schedules of a 
group of disabled veterans, employed in the production line. The employees 
contended that the workload, resulting from the change, was too great for 
them in light of their disabilities. In attempting to disprove the claimed 
physical handicap of one of the employees who testified, the company produced 
an application form, with his picture on it, wherein it stated that he was 
physically normal. Under cross-examination, the employee stoutly maintained 
that he had stated in his application the full extent of his injury. Not until 
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his foreman was called to the hearing in the afternoon, was it discovered that 
the application and the picture on it were those of the employee’s identical 
twin brother, who worked in another department in the plant. Obviously, the 
foreman who personally supervised the disabled employee had not even been 
consulted before the application in question had been introduced into evidence. 

In another case, the union claimed that an employee had been laid off in 
violation of the seniority provision. The issue revolved around the question of 
whether the junior employee retained had been shifted, after the layoff, to do 
the work of the senior employee. After long arguments by the representatives 
of both sides, which confused rather than enlightened the arbitrator, the fore- 
man was called by the arbitrator to give his version. In a few minutes of 
concise factual exposition, it became clear, even to the union’s representatives, 
that the seniority provision had not been violated. Had the foreman been 
consulted beforehand and called at the beginning of the hearing, not only would 
time have been saved but many misstatements, both by the employees called 
as witnesses and the parties’ representatives, would have been avoided. 


5. Prepare a skeleton of your case. 


Follow it through the hearing. It should list: (1) the gist of your con- 
tentions ; (2) the contract provisions and other points of fact to be relied upon ; 
(3) the documents and written memoranda which you intend to offer or which 
you will require the other side to produce; (4) a short résumé of what each 
witness will testify ; and (5) the form of the award which you contend should 
be granted. 

In particularly knotty cases, the last item is important not only for the 
party asking relief but also for the objecting party. The latter should be 
prepared before the hearing’s end to advise the arbitrator as to the scope and 
limits of his award, should he decide in favor of the petitioner. This will serve 
to keep the language of the award within the confines of the specific issue 
submitted. It will avert wrangling over what the award means, or, possibly, 
another arbitration proceeding to interpret the award itself. 

Of course, not every case requires detailed investigation and preparation. 
In most cases, however, all or a major part of the foregoing is undertaken, even 
though haphazardly at times. It is vital at all times to remember that the 
arbitrator has not slept with your case, as you have, for weeks or months. He 
wants facts presented, and he wants them presented in an orderly and rational 
manner. 


6. Project and consider your opponent’s case. 


Try to figure out his answers to your points and evidence. In the presen- 
tation of your case, don’t anticipate his reply to any single point. Be prepared 
at the proper time to answer or rebut his arguments and proof. Have availabie 
all pertinent documents or request their production in advance. Remember, 
the arbitrator is only human. The orderly presentation of your evidence will 
help him understand your position and contentions. Confusion is generally 
regarded as being offered as a substitute for a meritorious claim or defense. 


PRE-HEARING AND POST-HEARING BRIEFS 
The nature of the dispute is the decisive factor in determining whether 
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a pre-hearing brief should be submitted. In many cases, such a brief is not 
necessary. If, however, the issue concerns a technical feature of plant opera- 
tion, the interpretation or application of a contract provision affecting major 
plant policy or personnel relationships, basic wage adjustments, or changes 
in the wage structure, a pre-hearing brief is recommended. In such cases, 
its submission before or at the start of the hearing aids the arbitrator in 
following the points raised and the proof offered. Its preparation also aids 
the offering party in marshalling evidence, in avoiding omission of material 
facts, and in presenting proof and arguments in a concise and orderly 
manner. 

A short pre-hearing statement, especially in the ad hoc case, where the 
arbitrator is not the permanent one named for the contract term, may tell 
something of the background of the dispute and the prior relations of the 
parties, thus making for a better beginning. A copy should be served upon 
the opposing party at the time the original is given to the arbitrator. Where 
a pre-hearing brief is not submitted, oral statements, outlining what ordinarily 
would be contained in one, should be made by each party at the start of the 
hearing. 

In those cases where a pre-hearing brief is deemed necessary, a post- 
hearing brief is advisable, provided its submission can be agreed upon in 
short time, without exchange between the parties, and without leave to reply. 
Often, the testimony and evidence take unexpected turns. The order of 
presentation of proof becomes confused, and points considered of major 
significance by one or the other party seem to have been lightly passed 
over. A post-hearing brief will allow the loose ends to be tied up, and the 
pertinent parts of the record to be set in bold relief. Even in these major 
cases, the need for and value of a post-hearing brief is considerably reduced 
where a verbatim record of the hearings is taken. 

In the normal cases, which are more frequent, a post-hearing brief, 
unless requested by the arbitrator, is unnecessary and of little value. Its 
submission unduly delays rendition of the award, seldom clarifies the evi- 
dence offered, and frequently keeps the dispute alive by introducing new 
evidence, requiring comment, rebuttal, surrebuttal—ad infinitum. 

No dispute or grievance worth arbitrating should be determined on briefs 
alone. No written memorandum of position, argument and evidence can 
serve as a substitute for the oral presentation and hearing of a case. The 
arbitrator should be allowed to hear and see the witnesses, and should have 
opportunity to ask questions and dig into the facts. He can’t do it with 
briefs alone. 

A post-hearing brief should not be used for new or additional evidence, 
not available at the last hearing. Sometimes the parties suggest this pro- 
cedure to obviate another hearing. The better and more satisfying practice 
is to request and hold a further oral hearing. Short cuts in those cases which 
must go to arbitration present pitfalls for both the arbitrator and the party 
suggesting them. 


VERBATIM TRANSCRIPTION OF HEARING 


With greater frequency, parties are requesting that the arbitration hearing 
be stenographically reported. This practice of making a verbatim transcrip- 
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tion of the witnesses’ testimony, and of the contentions, arguments, and evi- 
dence offered, finds much support in the experience of many management 
negotiators. It is an extension of the practice followed by some companies 
in reporting contract negotiations, conferences, and meetings of the parties 
in the prior steps of the grievance procedure. These verbatim records often 
reveal the intention of the parties under the contract provision in question, and 
the reason the provision was writteri or agreed upon in the form in which it 
appears. As in the reports of legislative committees and bodies, in such 
records the background and intent are clarified. Thus do verbatim transcripts 
prove of great value in arbitration cases. 


Outside of the factor of cost, which cannot be minimized, there is little 
other substantial objection to the practice of taking a verbatim transcription 
of the hearing. A transcript aids the arbitrator, especially in cases where he 
is not the permanent arbitrator under the contract, but is serving on the 
ad hoc case. It reduces the necessity of his taking extensive notes while 
the parties argue and the witnesses testify. It enables him to observe more 
carefully the demeanor of the witnesses. True, it introduces greater formality 
of procedure. This, however, compels a more orderly and direct presentation 
of argument and testimony, without affecting the informal nature of the 
hearing. 

If you have a good sound argument, make it “for the record.” Verbatim 
reporting of the hearing discourages the assertion of unsupported, contentious 
statements and exaggerated claims. Usually, it shortens the hearing. There 
is less likelihood that the arbitrator, particularly in the ad hoc case, will need 


to function as a mediator, though this latter function is important and proper 
at times. 


For the parties, a verbatim record is valuable for future reference. It 
is useful in renewal contract negotiation, in handling future grievances, and 
in training foremen, supervisory staff, and shop stewards. It is of consider- 
able aid also in the preparation of post-hearing briefs. In cases in which the 
credibility of witnesses has an important bearing, having the record taken may 
caution against any straining of the truth. Where the controverted issue 
concerns a technical problem of plant production or operation, adjustments 
in the basic wage structure—for example, adjustments to change piece rates, 
incentive plans, rate inequalities—the application of contract terms which will 
effect major changes in plant policies, and new contract terms under reopening 
clauses, the verbatim record aids the arbitrator in getting to know and under- 
stand the problem in all its facets, in making his determination, and in prepar- 
ing his award. 

As to the procedure, either party may request that the hearing be reported. 
This should be done prior to the start of the hearing, and notice should be 
given to the arbitrator and the other side. While it rests in the sound discre- 
tion of the arbitrator, the request should not be made after part of the testi- 
mony and evidence has been offered. In such an event, the request can 
properly be denied. The cost of the transcript is borne by the requesting 
party, or pro-rated among those ordering copies. The original copy is 
delivered to the arbitrator and becomes part of his record. Corrections in 
error in the verbatim record, if requested or found by the arbitrator, may be 
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made by the arbitrator, if in his judgment they are proper, after notice to 
both sides. 

The “precedent” value of an award (which will be discussed in a sequel 
to this article appearing in the next issue) is enhanced when supported by a 
verbatim transcript of the hearing. The issue is seen in the light of the par- 
ticular facts and circumstances out of which it arose. Summary findings and 
conclusions of the arbitrator, appearing in his opinion or award, often require 


a verbatim transcript to show their applicability to or distinguish them from 
similar issues in other cases. 


PLACE OF HEARING 


The arbitration hearing is entitled to ample space, quiet, and freedom 
from outside distractions. The presentation of oral testimony is often cir- 
cumscribed by adverse physical conditions prevailing during the hearing. If 
circumstances warrant, hold the hearing at the plant. But avoid holding it in 
the small executive office, with witnesses standing up—crowded and uncom- 
fortable, machines purring outside, telephones ringing within, and distracting 
secretaries passing through the room because it connects adjoining offices! 


The time and effort you put into the preparation of your case deserve better 
treatment and room for effective presentation. 


Norte: A sequel to this article, entitled “Arbitration: Presenting Your Case,” will appear 
in the next issue of PERSONNEL.—Ed. 


Management Looks at the Guaranteed Wage 


HE guaranteed annual wage is an impractical way of providing employee 

security. At the same time, however, management has the responsibility of 
seeing that workers secure steady earnings through stabilized employment. Thus 
did executives recently polled by the Conference Board express their views on 
both points. 

Thirty-five per cent of the participants in the survey claim their companies 
have had stable employment and uninterrupted paydays for many years. Fourteen 
per cent state that their employees have had continuous employment, with but few 
exceptions. Five per cent declare that year-round employment is probably attain- 
able in their organizations, though it does not exist now. These groups are, in 
most cases, industries which are not materially affected by seasonal or cyclical 
peaks and valleys. The remainder of the respondents—representing almost 50 
per cent of the total—were firm in the belief that a guaranteed annual wage would 
be “impractical, inequitable, and misleading.” 

—Journal of Commerce 
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A SALARY ADMINISTRATION PLAN FOR 
WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


By JULIUS E. EITINGTON 
Chief, Classification Division 
Veterans Administration 


Industry can save considerable time and money on clerical job evaluation 
by adopting the Federal Government's position classification plan, says Mr. 
Eitington. A large number of white-collar job specifications are available for 
adaptation by industrial and commercial concerns, and the “hack work” of 
validation has already been done by the Federal analysts. The system is 
simple, inexpensive, and easy to operate—declares the author—and it is 


more productive than the relatively complicated point and factor comparison 
methods. 


OB evaluation systems for office employees, though gradually becoming more 
widely used, are still to be adopted by the vast majority of American 
industrial and commercial companies.1. It has been common for industrial 
firms employing white-collar workers to have elaborate job evaluation plans 
in effect for production or hourly-wage workers, but to neglect establishment 
of any formal or systematic plan for their salaried employees. As a general 
rule, however, the size rather than the type (i.e., office vs. shop) of organization 


is more significant insofar as prevalence of job evaluation systems is 
concerned.” 


WHY FEW PLANS TO DATE 


This important area of modern personnel administration has been ignored 
for several reasons. In the first place, office workers have been available 
(until the start of the late war) in ample supply. This meant that despite 
such an on-the-job irritant as unequal pay for equal work, the white-collar 
worker was still willing to compete for that type of employment and the prestige 
which it presumably carried. Management could also point to various “privi- 
leges,” such as paid vacations and sick leave, limited workweek, office rather 
than shop environment, in lieu of an equitable pay system. 

Secondly, the white-collar worker was not included in any over-all 
evaluation plan since (in an industrial organization) his coniribution to pro- 
duction was only indirect and not considered so vital as that of the “blue-collar” 


1 Though current statistics on this point are not too comprehensive, available data indicate that the above 
observation is a valid one. For example, a national study of 123 companies, including both industrial 
and commercial organizations, revealed that only 45 (37 per cent) had definite salary evaluation plans, 
52 (42 per cent) had no formal system, and 26 (21 per cent) were in the process of developing plans 
(see Salary Evaluation, Asa S. Knowles and Thomas M. McAuley, Bulletin No. 7, 1941, College of 
Business Administration, Northeastern been ogy Boston, Mass.)._ Similarly, a study of 91 companies 

ss 


conducted by the National Office Management ociation in the Philadelphia area indicated that only 
6 companies (39 per cent) had a salary evaluation plan for their office workers, whereas the other 55 
(61 per cent) did not (see A Survey of Personnel Practices in the Philadelphia Area, 1940, prepared 
for the Philadelphia Chapter of NOMA by Peirce School, Philadelphia). : 
2In a recent national study (Wage Structure of the Machinery Industries, 1945, Series 2, No. 1, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, p. 117) of 2,034 machinery establishments, two-fifths of the 
larger plants (i.e., 500 or more shop employees) had job evaluation systems, whereas such plans in 
organizations employing between 251 and 500 production workers were found in only a fourth of the 
firms and in less than one-twentieth of the plants of smaller size (under 250 blue-collar workers); the 
over-all national average was one firm in 10. 
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worker. In proportion to the total workforce, he was numerically insignificant, 
was seldom unionized, and not apt to strike. Consequently, since he was not 
a threat to production, he could be safely ignored. 

Thirdly, implementing and administering a thorough and impartial job 
evaluation plan was made difficult by the occasional presence of office favorites, 
such as secretaries, key supervisors, the office manager, older employees. 
Nepotism was also a factor which militated against the effectuation of such a 
program. 

And finally, analyzing office positions, which are characterized by a high 
degree of complexity and variety of duties and responsibilities as well as 
considerable fluctuation in work assignments, was a relatively difficult task 
in comparison to evaluating and rating repetitive production jobs. 

All these factors added up to a pay and promotional system based upon, 
in the main, seniority and efficiency (and even favoritism) rather than upon 
the difficulty and responsibility of the job. 

It would seem that industrial and commercial concerns which employ 
white-collar workers would become more cognizant of the importance of a 
sound job evaluation plan for such employees as a consequence of a changed 
supply picture, incipient unionization, and enlightened management’s desire to 
have its clerical, administrative, professional, and other technical employees 
feel that they are not only being paid adequately but equitably, and in addition, 
that they are being accorded consideration equal to that given shop workers. 
However, the available evidence does not support this conjecture. 

In fact, union organizers assert they find almost universal dissatisfaction 
among office workers on personnel policies. The organizers find that in some 
companies “there just aren’t any policies. Everything is left to the discretion 
of the office manager. The fair-haired boy gets what he wants. The others 
organize and begin looking for someone to represent them before top manage- 
ment.” And, say the organizers, “We can meet all the beefs in nine cases 
out of 10 with a standard program of pay increases, job classification, and 
job security.” As a consequence, the trend has been for office union contracts 
to include, among other things, provisions for job evaluation and classification, 
with pay rates by classification.* 


USING AN ESTABLISHED PLAN 


One approach to the problem is for industry to adopt (and adapt) the 
position classification plan in use by the Federal Government since 1923. This 
system, as will be indicated, is recommended since it is simple, inexpensive, 
and easy to understand and to operate. Briefly, the system operates as 
follows: 

1. Collection of Facts. The main source of job data is the employee. 
In describing his job, he is guided and aided by either (1) a general or free- 
answer questionnaire, (2) a specialized questionnaire in the form of a question 
list, or (3) a work-breakdown questionnaire or check list. The first type of 
questionnaire is designed to amass job data concerning the difficulty of duties 
and responsibilities of amy given position. The second type of questionnaire 


3 See “‘Who Is Joining White-Collar Unions—And Why,” Factory Management and Maintenance, May, 
1947, pp. 97-100. 
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gives the employee more assistance by asking him specific questions about his 
job. And the third type of questionnaire, which emphasizes recognition rather 
than recall of duties, is used primarily in instances where there are large 
numbers of employees performing like work of a routine nature. All written 
information obtained from the employee is checked by the supervisor and, 
wherever necessary, further verified by the job analyst through a work audit. 
Since emplasis is placed upon employee participation, augmented morale 
resulting from this process is generally readily apparent. 

2. Job Evaluation. After all facts are gathered, the positions (as 
reflected on the questionnaires) are sorted out into job categories (or “series” 
which are similar as to duties and responsibilities (e.g., all clerical positions 
involving stenography). Then each job is compared or matched with printed 
“class specifications” for a given series (e.g., Clerk-Stenographer) which state 
clearly the “factors” or common denominators which distinguish grade 1 from 
grade 2, grade 2 from grade 3, and so on. This enables the assignment (or 
“allocation” ) of jobs to a subdivision of a series (or “class” ) which is of a 
specific level of difficulty. The factors used to differentiate positions as to 
level of difficulty are: 


Nature and Variety of Work 
Nature of Available Guide Lines for Performance of Work 

. Nature of Supervisory Control Exercised Over the Work 

. Originality Required 
Purpose and Nature of Person-to-Person Work Relationships 
Nature and Scope of Recommendations, Decisions, Commitments and 
Conclusions 


Amount and Extent of Supervisory Control over the Work of Other 
Employees. 


Actually the system is a ranking system on a class rather than an individual 
position basis which is made more exact by the use of the seven factors and the 
class specifications. But since grading is accomplished by weighing the position 
as a whole rather than in terms of a numerical sum of all the seven factors, one 
or several of the factors may not be utilized in a given specification. 

3. Job Pricing. The Federal Government pay plan is built around four 
main “services” : 


a. CAF or clerical, administrative, and fiscal 
b. P or professional (e.g., engineers, lawyers, doctors) 
c. SP or sub-professional (e.g., draftsmen, laboratory technicians) 


d. CPC or crafts, protective, and custodial (e.g., guards, messengers, 
chauffeurs, janitors). 


Each “service” is further divided into a number of grades. For example, 
the CAF service is divided into 15 grades, each grade having a minimum and 
maximum salary. Thus, once the class specifications indicate that a job is to 
be a CAF-2, it currently carries a starting salary of $1,954 and a maximum 
salary of $2,394. An outside organization adopting this system would, of 
course, develop its own pay ladder after surveying weekly wages for like 
positions prevalent in other firms in the community. In the case of the Federal 
Government, though Congress determines the pay rates for all grades, the Civil 
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Service Commission and the personnel offices of the departments and agencies 
determine to which grade level (or “class”) the position shall be “allocated.” 
Additionally, promotions within each grade which recognize individual 
efficiency and seniority are granted periodically on the basis of merit ratings. 

4. Maintenance. To ensure the currency of the job evaluation plan, all 
jobs in each organizational unit are examined every 12 to 18 months for 
changes in duties and responsibilities. In this manner, individual requests 
for reclassification are minimized since the employee is assured of “his day 


in court.” The pay plan, too, should be periodically revised as prevailing 
community wages tend to fluctuate. 


ADVANTAGES IN USING FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


As has been indicated, the classification process is built around class 
specifications. For example, in the Clerk-Typist Series the specifications 
prescribe three grade levels (see Appendix). Using the guides contained 
therein, any Clerk-Typist job can be readily pegged at one of the three grade 
levels for the series. Imposing point-rating plans or other evaluation systems 
could at best only produce like results.* 

A perusal of specifications for other series will indicate that their levels 
of difficulty are equally as well thought out as the Clerk-Typist Series, are 
well described in terms of pertinent evaluation factors, and are directly 
applicable to any office situation. Thus, once a trained job analyst becomes 
conversant with the content of the class specifications he can readily apply 
them to most white-collar jobs, either by directly matching the positions with 
the specifications or, in the absence of specifications, through comparison with 
other job series for which there are specifications. 

If the Federal Government’s plan is adopted, both time and money are 
saved since not only is there in existence a large number of class specifications 
for such common white-collar job series as Clerk-Typist, Clerk-Stenographer, 
Stenographer, Correspondence Clerk, Messenger, Mail and File Clerk, Book- 
keeping Machine Operator, Duplicating Equipment Operator, IBM Operators, 
Editorial and Information Clerk, Law Clerk, Fiscal Accounts Clerk, Store- 
keeper, Property and Supply Clerk, Claims Examiner, Statistical Clerk, 
Draftsman, Personnel Assistant, and Technician, etc., but the materials have 
already been validated.5 Thus much of the expensive and time-consuming 
“hack-work” involved in validating an evaluation plan is eliminated. The 
U. S. Civil Service Commission and the participating federal agencies have 
already done this for any and all job analysts willing to employ the federal 
plan. Whereas normally the implementation of a salary administration system 
involves considerable research and related preliminary work before actual 
operations begin, this established, successful, and simple plan is immediately 


*In this connection, it is interesting to note one writer’s conclusions concerning the validity of ostensibly 
“scientific” point- and other mathematical rating systems, wherein he asserts that “aside from applying 
complicated, cumbersome and time-consuming statistical methods, we know very little as yet about the 
exact measurable importance of individual factors. This.is* borne out by the wide variety of types of 
factors in systems already in use, and also by the differences in weights when they are used.” . 
Crowley, “Job Evaluation Methods in Salar Analysis,” Public Personnel Review, October, 1946, p. 198. 

5 Though these specifications are readily available to the public by purchase at nominal cost from the VU. S. 
Government Printing Office, many non-governmental offices are not aware of their existence. ; 

recently this writer was somewhat amused to watch the surprised expression of several “high-powered” 

management engineers who saw such materials for the first time. 
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workable. By way of illustration, the writer is familiar with the experiences 
of one large Chicago firm which spent some 18 months in validating its 
point-rating plan before actual allocations were made. Moreover, the use of the 
federal plan with its specifications will eliminate costly fees for outside 
“experts” to install the plan and generally organize operations. 

Not only is time—and thus money—saved in the installation of the federal 
plan, but its day-to-day operations are more productive than relatively compli- 
cated point-rating and factor comparison systems.® As is indicated below, one 
job analyst on a full-time or part-time basis could attend to the job satisfactorily 
in most organizations. This, of course, only allows for the time involved in the 
evaluation phases of the work and not the related duty of gathering outside 
wage data and pricing the allocated positions. 

It has been indicated that the specifications are quite detailed as to job 
content and definitive as to grade level. Thus, the job analyst desiring to 
streamline the fact-gathering process can quickly develop specialized question 
lists and/or check lists to assist the employee in describing his job. Other 
members of the personnel office may also find the occupational information 
therein useful for recruitment and placement, vocational counseling, aptitude 
testing, merit rating, training, better utilization of employees, adjustment of 
grievances, etc. In fact, regardless of the type of rating system used, the 
specifications are invaluable sources of job data. 

Another advantage to the firm using these specifications is that employees 
can readily see the basis for their salary. In most agencies of the Federal 
Government, it is standard operating procedure to permit the skeptical 
employee to read the specifications and to have the job analyst point out to 
him the facts which determined the classification of his position. This writer 
is of the opinion that employees (and supervisors) are more apt to understand 
and respect the grading process through a perusal of printed specifications that 
highlight grade-differentiating factors, than by having point values for 10 to 30 
factors and involved point totals explained to them. 

Inasmuch as this whole proposal is premised on the theory that all white- 
collar jobs are sufficiently alike to permit objective evaluation and classification 
regardless of the nature of the organization, the plan could be utilized by both 
the small and the large concern. In a small firm, the personnel manager or 
office manager conversant with job evaluation principles and procedures could 
install and organize the plan with a minimum of difficulty. And in a large firm, 
one or more full-time job analysts (the Federal Government normally employs 
one analyst per 500-750 positions, depending upon variety of jobs and organi- 
zational stability) could begin operations and show tangible results very 
quickly. Though ideally a “position classifier” (or job analyst) trained in 
the Federal Government would be desirable to effectuate the plan, the absence 


of that type of experience is not believed to be an obstacle to the plan’s adop- 
tion. 


* Similar viewpoints influenced the thinking of those responsible for the development and operation of a 
classification and pay plan for some 9,000 employees of the State of Oregon: “The possible use of a 
point-rating or factor comparison plan for pay valuations was given consideration. The development of 
such a plan on an adequate basis was believed to be sufficiently time-consuming and costly as to preclude 
its application. Additionally, there was question as to actual practical advantage in objectivity or ease of 
administration over the more standard class comparison and ranking methods.” William G. Colman and 


Robert R. Johnson, “Civil Service in Oregon—A Two-Year Progress Report,” Public Personnel Review, 
July, 1947, p. 154. 
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CONCLUSION 


A sound salary administration system is vital to employee morale. It is 
also fundamental to a modern and progressive personnel program, since it 
provides the basis for the planning and organizing of recruitment, promotion, 
training, demotion, and separation procedures. Assuming a salary plan is 
desired, the adoption of the federal position classification plan is recommended ficleri 
because of its ease of implementation and administration and the immense 
savings of both time and money which are possible therefrom. 

It is recognized that each firm will have mixed positions, one-of-a-kind fleve 
jobs, job series peculiar to the organization, and long-established inequities - 
between positions as a result of tradition, pressure, and inertia. Consequently, Mor 
it will be necessary to develop, define, and describe difficulty levels in the form jo" 
of specifications for those jobs which are peculiar to the organization and 
are not covered in the federal specifications. However, all jobs are susceptible 
to this grading process (15 CAF levels, etc.) on the basis of ascending and 
descending levels of difficulty as defined, for the most part, in the specifications. 
Furthermore, the actual grading process would be no different from the ff 
operations which might be conducted by outside consultants, since they, too, 
would be required to go through a ranking process. Actually, the identification §j pos 
of difficulty levels for such common office operations as letter composition, j pet 
filing, typing, or stenography is basically similar in all evaluation systems. illu 
Supervisors and employees need not be overawed with impressive point totals 
to convince them that subject matter filing is more difficult than filing in }¥™ 
numerical, alphabetical, or chronological fashion. de 

In general, then, the federal classification system based upon the class | Ke 
specifications approach is readily adaptable to the following types of | © 
organizations : 

1. Industrial plants having office positions such as Clerks, Stenographers, 
Typists, Inspectors, Draftsmen, Engineers, Laboratory Workers (both pro- 
fessional and sub-professional), Guards, Messengers, Janitors, as well as any 
of the other positions already cited. 

2. Commercial organizations, such as banks, insurance and trust com- 
panies, mail order firms, department stores and wholesale houses having the 
general run of clerical and administrative positions. 

3. Hospitals having office positions as well as Cooks, Bakers, Kitchen 
Helpers, Waiters, Meat Cutters, Laundry Workers, Hospital Attendants, 
Barbers, X-Ray Technicians, Laboratorians, Pharmacists, Nurses, Physical 
and Occupational Therapists, Dental Technicians, Chiropodists, Orthopedic 
Technicians, and Optometrists. Other quasi-private and charitable institutions 
may also find the plan feasible. 
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ExtTrRActs From CLAss SPECIFICATIONS 
CLERK-TYPIST SUBSERIES—CAF-320-0 


This subseries includes all classes of positions the duties of which are to perform 
clerical work or to supervise clerical work and/or typing work and, im addition in either 
ase, aS an essential but not a substantially full-time duty, to perform typing work 
requifing the services of a qualified typist. ... 

Classes of positions in this subseries are limited to the CAF-1, CAF-2, and CAF-3 
levels, ate 
The CAF-320 clerk-typist job is a mixed position, combining skill in typing and 
performance of one or more kinds of clerical work based on knowledge of subject matter 
or functional processes. Like any other mixed position, the clerk-typist job is allocated 
on the basis of separate appraisal of each task and then on an appraisal of collective tasks. 
Ordinarily in the mixed position, occupational series is determined either by preponderant 
duties or by the highest type of duty or duties occupying a substantial portion of time 
and serving as the basis for selection of an employee. The clerk-typist job, however, 
demands first of all the services of a qualified typist. In addition to this requirement, the 
qualified typist must bring to the job ability to learn or knowledge of subject matter or 
functional processes comprising the clerical work, Because of this combination of qualifi- 
cation requirements, many clerk-typist jobs in grade CAF-3 are filled by promotion or 
ireassignment within the same Government establishment rather than by recruitment. 
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to ' In separately appraising component tasks which occur in combination in a clerk-typist 
ation B position, degrees of difficulty and responsibility in the series of classes described in 
tion. | pertinent class specifications or statements of allocation standards are used as guides. ... 
ennai As a further aid, general characteristics of CAF-1 and CAF-2 clerical work and 


illustrative tasks that occur in combination with typing are listed below. 

otals CAF-1 clerical work.—Typical clerical work at this level comprises one or several 

g in unrelated repetitive processes characterized by easily learned work methods and performed 
strictly in accordance with detailed instructions. Little or no opportunity is present for 

deviation from prescribed procedures without consultation with an immediate supervisor. 

class | Keeping in mind these general conditions, the following listed tasks are indicative of 

; of | CAF-1 clerical work performed in combination with typing: 


Sorting or assembling items into a limited number of breakdowns. 

Counting and recording count of designated items. 

Using a rubber or mechanical stamp in stamping designated items. 

Recording in longhand from and to a limited number of designated sources. 

Arranging items in alphabetical, numerical, or chronological sequence. 

Filing or withdrawing items in alphabetical, numerical, or chronological files (cards, folders, etc.). 
Checking or verifying data, such as numerical listings by direct comparison with original source 
and pointing out but not correcting discrepancies; or narrative text by reading original to a higher- 
grade employee who corrects the copy. 


hers, 
pro- 
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—— CAF-2 clerical work.—Typical clerical work at this level comprises several related 
- the repetitive processes based on easily learned work methods where continuity is maintained 
to accomplish a given objective. Also typical are clerical tasks in themselves of a simple 
and routine character, but requiring some familiarity’ with office practices and procedures 
and a rudimentary knowledge of processes applicable to the pertinent series. In either 
ants, B case, tasks are performed in accordance with specific instructions, and consultation with 
sical — an immediate supervisor is necessary only where there is a material deviation from prior 
allie instructions. With these general guides as a basis, the following listed tasks are indicative 
: of clerical work performed in combination with typing : 

1ons 


chen 


1. Answering telephone or meeting visitors; calling others to telephone or taking messages for return 
cali; or answering personal or telephone inquiries of agency personnel on recurring items where 
the information is obtained from records or files covering a limited subject-matter field; or 
announcing callers to secretary of employer or to employee with whom appointment has been made. 
Writing standardized acknowledgment, transmittal, simple follow-up, or other letters that require 
selection from a few standardized paragraphs. 

Recording in longhand from and to several designated sources. 

Arranging items in subject or numerical code order where the classification is relatively simple. 
Filing or withdrawing items in a subject or coded file. 

Checking or verifying data, such as numerical listings by direct comparison with original source 
and correcting discrepancies; or narrative text by marking corrections to be made, for example, 
typographical errors, incorrect spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. 


ake 8 
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In collectively appraising component tasks which occur in combination in the clerk- 
typist position, consideration is given to whether all the separate tasks are evaluated at 
the same or different levels of difficulty and responsibility; the frequency with which the 
tasks occur at the same or different levels; and the distinctiveness between the kinds of 
work performed at the same or different levels. Where the tasks evaluated are at different 
levels, grade allocation is based on evaluation of tasks occupying a preponderant portion 
of the time; or in some instances, as directed by administrative necessity, grade allocation 
is based on the highest type of duty or duties occupying a substantial portion of the 
time. Where the tasks evaluated are at the same level, position allocation is based on 
the common grade. ... 

Statements which follow indicate typical combinations of typing and clerical duties 
in the CAF-1, CAF-2, and CAF-3 clerk-typist classes. 


Crerk-Typist CAF-1 


The Clerk-Typist CAF-1 performs CAF-1 typing work for less than 75 per cent of 
the time combined with performance of CAF-1 clerical work for more than 25 per cent 
of the time. 


CierK-Typist CAF-2 


The Clerk-Typist CAF-2 performs CAF-1 and/or CAF-2 typing work; and in 
addition performs CAF-1 and/or CAF-2 clerical work, and/or supervises performance 
of lower-grade typing and/or clerical work. This statement is not complete without 
taking into consideration typical combinations of this work according to time occupied 
and grade level of component tasks as listed below : 


1. Performance of CAF-2 typing work for less than 75 per cent of the time combined with perform. 
ance of CAF-2 clerical work for more than 25 per cent of the time. 

Performance of CAF-2 typing work for less than 75 per cent of the time combined with perform- 

ance of CAF-1 clerical work for more than 25 per cent of the time, the CAF-2 typing duties 

occupying at least 25 per cent of the time. 

3. Performance of CAF-1 typing work for 75 per cent of the time combined with performance of 

CAF-2 clerical work for 25 per cent of the time. 

4. Performance of CAF-1 and CAF-2 typing work for less than 75 per cent of the time combined 
with performance of CAF-1 and CAF-2 clerical work for more than 25 per cent of the time, the 
CAF-2 duties in oping and clerical work occupying at least 25 per cent of the time. 

5. Performance of F-2 typing work for less than 75 per cent of the time combined with perform- 
ance of CAF-2 clerical work for more than 25 per cent of the time including responsibility for the 
work of a few CAF-1 typists, clerks, or clerk-typists. 


y 
“~ 


CLerK-Typist CAF-3 


The Clerk-Typist CAF-3 performs CAF-1, CAF-2, and/or CAF-3 typing work 
combined with performance of CAF-1, CAF-2, and/or CAF-3 clerical work, and/or 
supervises performance of lower-grade typing and clerical work. This statement is not 
complete without taking into consideration typical combinations of this work according 
to time occupied and grade level of component tasks as listed below: 


1. Performance of CAF-2 typing work for 75 per cent of the time combined with performance of 
CAF-3 clerical work for 25 per cent of the time. 

2. Performance of CAF-1, CAF-2, and CAF-3 typing work for less than 75 per cent of the time 
combined with performance of CAF-1, CAF-2, and CAF-3 clerical work for more than 25 per cent 
of the time, the CAF-3 duties in typing and clerical work occupying at least 25 cent of the time. 

3. Performance of CAF-2 typing work for less than 75 per cent of the time combined with perform- 
ance of CAF-3 clerical work for more than 25 per cent of the time including responsibility for the 
work of a few CAF-2 typists, clerks, or clerk-typists. 


Qualifications statement: 
(a) Knowledge, abilities, and other qualities: 


Minimum qualifications required for the clerk-typist positions as represented in 
the two major kinds of work performed are as follows: 


Typing work: Thorough knowledge of the care and operation of a typewriter; ability to 
type accurately and with satisfactory speed from oy of no more than moderate difficulty; 
wat to follow instructions on arrangement of material typed. 

_Clerical work: Ability to learn processes applicable to type of clerical duties performed; 
ability to follow instructions in performance of clerical tasks assigned. 
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WHAT MANAGEMENT CAN DO WITHIN THE PLANT 
TO CONTROL ABSENTEEISM 


By WALTER DIETZ 
Assistant Director 
Training Within Industry Foundation 


A systematic, fact-finding approach to absenteeism, which should keep the 
absence rate at a minimum, is outlined here by Mr. Dietz. The method 
involves analyzing absentee rates by shift, departmentally, by days of 
occurrence, by individual incidence, and by specific reasons. Steps which 
plant management and supervision can take to “cure” absenteeism, and 
group approaches which have proved effective, are discussed by the author. 


GREAT deal of time is being lost by people who talk about the time lost 

through industrial absenteeism. There are two reasons for this. The 
first is that the talk is not backed up by any action; and the second is that the 
term “absenteeism” is loosely used to cover almost any failure to work full 
time. 


WHAT ABSENTEEISM IS 


When only an occasional person fails to come to work regularly, the 
problem may not attract much attention. When large numbers of people stay 
off the job, we hear of “absenteeism.” But it must be remembered that it is 
the failure of many individuals to come to work that characterizes this common 
obstacle to increased production. 

People who absent themselves from work either just stay away or are 
prevented from showing up for work. When they stay away involuntarily, it 
may be because of personal illness, because transportation broke down, because 
of family illness, etc. These absences, due to factors the worker cannot control, 
do present problems to management. Because they are tangible problems, 
however, they usually can be handled. 

A great improvement in attendance can be effected by working on these 
causes of involuntary absence. Plant managers may not be able to build houses 
or establish bus lines, but they can present the problem to the groups which 
can take action. Their presentation of concrete results of inadequate housing 
and transportation, coupled with their support of measures to improve such 
conditions, will have a beneficial effect on what is done in the community. 


ANALYZING CAUSES OF ABSENTEEISM 


The method of overcoming absenteeism—or, rather, of getting a full shift 
on the job—begins with determining the facts. This cannot be done on a 
national basis, It must be done for each plant, for each department, and each 
shift. 


Determining the facts means that the plant will investigate : 
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. Where absenteeism occurs. 

. When it occurs. 

. Who are absent. 

. Why each absentee failed to come to work. 


The “why” may bring in some factors outside the plant, but the answers 
to the others usually lie squarely within the factory grounds. 


1. Where absenteeism occurs 


The first step in the fact-finding procedure is to search the plant records 
and ascertain the rate of absenteeism by departments. If there are no records, 
then a record must be set up. Since absence will not be uniform throughout 
the plant, a spotlight is thus thrown on the places where it will be most 
profitable to work first. 


2. When absenteeism occurs 


Is the absentee rate the same every day? If it is, investigate the length 
of the workweek. Consider not just the total number of hours but the number 
of consecutive days; not just the normal work scheduled, but the overtime. 
Are the workers allowed any days off? Are days off scheduled? Do workers 
know in advance? A regularly scheduled day off will usually be accepted 
even if it is on a day that would not have been chosen personally. But a day 
of one’s own loses part of its value if it cannot be counted on in advance. 

If the absentee rate varies from day to day, it may be well to ask: Is 
there a relation between absenteeism and payday? Or sports events? Or 
shopping days? It may be worth while to find out whether workers have 
trouble getting checks cashed or buying money orders. Does someone take 
an unscheduled day off because his regular day fell when “there’s nothing to 
do”? And for women workers who have home responsibilities, particularly, 
shopping certainly cannot be ignored. 

It may be necessary to find out what took place on a day when a large 
number of people failed to report to work. Was it during the hunting or 
fishing season? Was it a day when swimming seemed more attractive than 
making a little more money? If the weather seems to be to blame, are there 
any clues as to what improvement in plant working conditions might do? 


3. Whe are absent 


No real approach to “curing absenteeism” will ever be made until man- 
agement thinking goes beyond the stage of associating “absenteeism” with 
“10 per cent of the employees.” The employees have not gotten together and 
planned to stay away. Individual workers fail to come-to work for individual 
reasons. And the “cures” must be individual. 

If everyone is absent to a certain degree, we are approaching the border- 
line cases which are hard to identify as to voluntary or involuntary absence. 
If hours are too long, the worker may not become ill immediately—but he 
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can get just so-tired that he doesn’t feel it is worth while to come to work. 
Production may be improved if the hours are shortened. Management will 
then be in a better position to know what staff will be available and, in general, 
to plan production intelligently. 

Usually only certain people are absent. “Why” each is absent must 
be found out. 


4. Why they do not come to work 


Management is now ready to determine why these people do not stay 
on the job. 

If “where” absenteeism occurs has pointed to particular departments, 
then, in order to answer “why,” management should consider: 


. The job itself: Is the work well planned? Is equipment adequate? 
Are there enough materials? 

. The people on the job: Are they trained? Do they understand the 
importance of their work and how the job fits in? 

. The supervisor of the job: Is he a good instructor for new people? 
Can he plan his work? Is he getting teamwork and cooperation ? 

. The place the job is done: Is the working place suitable? Is it reason- 
able to improve it? 

. Is each person made to feel his importance as an individual ? 


In analyzing “when” absenteeism occurs, the following questions may 
be asked : 


. Day of week: Is it on the week-end? Is it after payday? Is it the 
same day each week? 

. Periods of work: Is it after several consecutive days of work? Is it 
after overtime has been worked? 

. Rest days: Has work schedule been irregular? Is the day desirable 
from the employees’ point of view? 


“Who” are absent is the best starting point for finding facts to answer 
“why.” It is only when you spot the individual who doesn’t come to work 
that you can find out why he did not report. 

In checking “who” are absent, personal data should be reviewed : 


. Service and age: Do short-service employees predominate? Does age 
appear to be a factor? 

. Physical condition: Does any type of employee predominate? Are 
both men and women included? What about sickness repeater cases? 

. Work background: What was employee’s former type of work? Has 
a radical change taken place? 

. Home conditions: Was there any sickness in the family? Are there 
small children in the home? Are home duties exceptional ? 


The easier fact-finding steps to determine “why” people do not come to 
work have now been covered. A large field, however, yet remains: the general 
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attitude of the employees toward the work, toward the plant—in other words, 
morale. It is necessary for management to ask itself some searching questions ; 
and each supervisor who is faced with the problem of absenteeism in his 
department will need to go through the same procedure: 






a. Is this a well-run plant, or department? 

b. Would it seem to a worker that it would make much difference if he 
did not show up tomorrow? 

c. Do they feel that being docked for time off evens the score? 

d. Are the schedules, the regulations, the amount of work ‘expected 
reasonable? 

e. Do we let workers in on reasons why we do what we do, to the extent 

that confidential information is not thereby disclosed ? 










GROUP APPROACHES TO ABSENTEEISM 


If absenteeism is general, certain steps applying to all the employees may 
be effective. Awards and rewards sometimes bring about improvement. It 
would be short-sighted, however, to place much reliance on the value of financial 
incentives or penalties for people who are making more money than ever before 
and who are voluntarily cutting their earnings through taking time off. If 
absenteeism seems largely to stem from increased earnings, an intensified 
savings bond campaign may be in order. 

Scheduled vacations may serve as an incentive but it will be important 
to make the point that, while vacations also mean absence from the plant, work 
will still go on since the absences will have been anticipated and can be planned 
for. Vacations are usually considered a necessity; they are customary and 
usually regarded as a right. Do not count too heavily on their serving as a 
reward. 

Since the line between voluntary and involuntary absence is often hard 
to distinguish, any attempt to enforce attendance by compulsion would probably 
be hard to police. And “inspirational” speeches are conspicuously ineffective. 

Fostering family appreciation of the importance of the worker’s job 
through plant visits is often effective, but this may be unwise in some establish- 
ments. Well-planned exhibits of completed production may help the worker 
who is familiar only with his own small part. Such devices, however, cannot 
be relied on to do the job. 

In organized plants, the union may be helpful in getting across to 
employees the importance of being on the job every day. Particularly if the 
union shares this responsibility with management, must management make 
certain that it has taken all possible steps to cure causes within its own control. 

Various specific techniques are being employed in many plants, but they 
are effective only as they fit local conditions. 




















































































STEPS THE PLANT CAN TAKE 





the management and supervisors can take to reduce absenteeism. 








Almost all the facts behind individual cases of absenteeism point to action 
If work 
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scheduling has been sloppy, it can be improved. It may not be possible to 
install an air-conditioning system, but unsatisfactory working conditions can 
be improved. Placement on shifts can be made realistically on the basis of 
whether the hour of the day will cause frequent transportation difficulties. 

Adequate supervision, good working conditions, a sound personnel pro- 
gram—these characterize the well-run plant. Management’s job is smaller 
and simpler if workers feel they are in a “good outfit.” A plant cannot change 
overnight—the hastily installed “welfare” program may be viewed with 
suspicion. But management can improve its over-all standing by improving 
one phase at a time. 

Some action will be beyond the realm of the plant. But if there is a 
clear-cut problem which cannot be solved within the plant, it still is a manage- 
ment responsibility to see that the problem is relayed to the place where action 
can be taken. And it is not enough merely to write to your Congressmen 
about inadequate housing, or to let the transportation commission know that 
lack of bus facilities is keeping people from work. When a case comes up 
such as these, which management itself cannot remedy, it must be hammered 
until action 7s taken. 


THE PLANT SUPERVISOR'S INDIVIDUAL APPROACH 


Absenteeism is “cured” by getting one person to come to work, then 
another, and so on. The first-line supervisor is closest to the individual 
absentee. He has the best opportunity, therefore, of finding out why each 


absentee wasn’t on the job. And you cannot get the employee to come to work 
until you find out why he stays away. Each case must be followed promptly. 
The employee must know that management thinks this important. Chronic 
offenders may have to be discharged because of their effect on the group. 

The supervisor will find many steps which he himself can take. He will 
find other conditions and causes which he must report and follow up. And, 
if he is honest, he will find some reasons which point definitely at how he fills 
his job as supervisor, and, in taking steps to reduce absenteeism, he will 
improve his own job performance. 

Like the plant management, the individual supervisor may find causes for 
absenteeism which he cannot handle. He must persist with presenting his 
case to management until he gets action that will improve conditions in his 
department. But he should not forget that much of the improvement must 
come from what he personally does in his own bailiwick. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE 
IN INDUSTRY 


By DR. GERTHA WILLIAMS 
Wayne University 


Dissatisfaction with the usual personality or temperament tests—to which the 
“right” answers are frequently obvious—has led some companies to experi- 
ment with the Rorschach (ink blot) technique in their supervisory-administra- 
tive selection programs. A report on several firms’ experience with this 
“foolproof” test will be found on pages 163-164. In the following article a 
specialist in the technique describes the broad range of personality patterns 
which the Rorschach is believed to reveal, points out their significance in 
the work situation, and discusses some of the limitations of the method. 
While few psychiatrists or psychologists dispute the value of the Rorschach 
as a clinical instrument, further research seems necessary to determine its 
potentialities as an industrial personality test. 


T may be incredible to you that a mere ink blot which appears to be the 
chance spattering of ink on paper can hold any significance for industry. 
But the 10 ink blots used in the Rorschach technique are not chance spatterings 
of ink on paper. They are very carefully planned and ingeniously worked 
out. To the subject they present varying combinations—blacks, whites, and 
grays . . . colors . . . shapes and densities—from thin, light grays to 
dense blacks; from faint pastels to strong, unmixed colors; from definite, 
easily recognizable forms to shapeless ones hard to identify with known objects. 
Moreover, the blots are presented to the subject in a definite sequence 
which enhances the effects of the varying combinations of colors, shades, and 
shapes. Their very shapelessness makes it impossible for him to fall back 
n “what he learned in school” or upon pat clichés. This very lack of struc- 
turalization strips the individual of his usual defenses and throws him back 
upon deeper, underlying intellectual and emotional underpinnings. The blots 
are as plastic as clay or mud, and the individual viewing the blot material is 
forced to superimpose or to “project” his personality upon the blots, leaving 
behind a written record as plain to the Rorschach worker as the animal’s foot- 
prints in the mud are to the scientist trained to interpret them. But the 
language of footprints or ink blots must be learned, just as French or Chinese 
or Russian must be learned. Moreover, the language which the personality 
uses in impressing itself upon ink blots is not an easy one to master. 

The Rorschach is not a new and untried technique.- There has been 
continuous research with it since Rorschach began his experimentation in 
1911, and it has been polished into an instrument of known worth. Since 
the same 10 ink blots have been used with a multitude of individuals through 
the 36 years’ experience with them, it has been possible to compare one per- 
sonality with another. The earlier use of the blots was with emotionally 
disturbed patients, since Rorschach was a psychiatrist (as was Oberholtzer, 
who carried on the experiments after Rorschach’s death). In more recent 
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years the use of the Rorschach has been extended to normal groups of all 
ages, from the pre-school child to the elderly adult. The last world war made 
a definite contribution to the extension of the usefulness of “projective 
techniques” of studying personality, as did World War I with intelligence 
testing. Particularly was there experimentation in this war with the use of 
the Rorschach in the selection of personalities suited or unsuited to specific 
tasks—e.g., satisfactory officer material, or individuals too unstable to with- 
stand the rigors of army life in the combat zones. 


WHAT THE TEST REVEALS 


What does the Rorschach reveal about the personality? It is impossible 
to deal exhaustively with this subject within the confines of this article, but 
a few illustrative areas will help to clarify the picture. The individual’s 
reactions to the blots reveal the unique combinations of emotional and intel- 
lectual factors which comprise the pattern of his personality structure. They 
reveal, for example, whether he prefers to use his intellectual powers in 
concrete, down-to-earth facts or whether he prefers to work in-the-large 
with broad generalizations, policies, and planning for the future. They 
reveal the individual who can work best with small details where he can 
achieve the accuracy and niceties he craves, as well as the individual who is 
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impatient of detail and more interested in bigger, broader problems of general 
policy. 

Responses to the blots reveal to the experienced Rorschach worker to 
what extent the individual’s intellectual efficiency is lowered by emotional 
crises, even making the discrimination as to whether those emotional crises are 
more likely to arisé out of his relationships with people or from his more 
personal problems. 

His reactions to the blots tell the Rorschach worker whether he is func- 
tioning as one expects a mature adult to function or whether his behavior is 
likely to be childish and immature either in his relations with people or in his 
thinking. His responses to the blots may reveal that he gets his major satis- 
factions in life out of his relations with people and things in his environment. 
On the other hand, his major satisfaction may come from his own inner life 
of thinking, from his own creations and original thinking. His satisfactions 
may come about equally from both sources, inner and outer. We may dis- 
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cover that he is too self-centered in his relationship to people, too much the jn 
hub of his own small universe. On the other hand, he may reveal a sensitivity ff 4, 
to the other fellow and his reactions which may help him to see himself in J 1, 
relationship to others and so prevent his egocentricity from interfering with 
his social relationships. pe 
OTHER PERSONALITY PATTERNS : 
We discover the individual who is too sensitive to other people’s reactions §j is 
or who is unable to employ his sensitivity as a useful social tool. This kind § bi 
of individual may be too cautious to act at all because of the possible conse- J CO 
quences of any action or may be so sensitive to other people’s reactions that ff a 
he is always getting his feelings hurt. 
The Rorschach technique provides information about the individual’s fj © 
self-control. It indicates not only the degree of control but the manner of it. 
His control may be sheer intellectual restraint of a crude variety. His fy 
restraint may be modified by some finesse—finesse which is due to insight into 
his own personal problems that enables him to avoid obtruding them on 
other people. His finesse may be his social sensitivity plus ability to use that 
sensitivity to smooth out his social relationships. 


The technique tells us whether the individual is a fairly well-adjusted 
person in relation to his more personal problems. He may be so insecure and 
frustrated by life’s problems that he has become self-centered to the extent 
that his problems interfere with his job success, especially with his relations 
with other employees or with the public he serves. ! 

I do not want to bore the reader with a catalogue of personality patterns 
revealed by the Rorschach. You can judge by these samples whether the 
Rorschach might reveal any personality patterns which would be significant 
in the employment situation. 

Obviously, the Rorschach only reveals personality patterns; it cannot 
make them. It can only bring to light the personalities which nature and life 
experiences have already molded. It is comparatively simple to work out 
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personality patterns for different jobs in armchair fashion, but one may find 
that no such personality exists or is-available for those particular jobs. There 
may not be enough well-qualified individuals, as far as personality goes, to 
meet the demands, and the problem may be to find individuals who will “do” 
for the job. 


TEST IS FOOLPROOF 


One of the advantages of the Rorschach technique is that the individual 
taking the test is unable to figure out the meaning of his own responses and 
so is unable to tell what the “best” answers are. This is a distinct advantage 
over the usual questionnaire type of personality test, where the “right” 
answers are obvious to any persons of average or better intelligence. When 
the questions beg the answers, individuals are able to “manufacture” their 
personalities to fit the job requirements or even to achieve what one psychol- 
ogist has called “personalities too good to be true.” Even an individual 
trained in the Rorschach technique cannot control his personality pattern with 
the blot material, since the pattern depends on relationships too intricate to 
be figured out in advance. 

Most individuals taking the test enjoy the experience. To the average 
person, the blots appear innocuous and not at all formidable. Poorly adjusted 
individuals may find some of the blots disturbing when the blot material 
penetrates to the deeper layers of the personality. An occasional testee who 


is Over-anxious to secure a certain job may project his anxiety upon the 
blot material to such an extent that he protests the findings of the Rorschach. 
One such individual protested to me the firm’s weighing the Rorschach findings 
against her “15 years of experience.” 


OTHER SELECTION DEVICES ESSENTIAL 


The most ardent Rorschach enthusiast would not recommend its use as 
the sole tool in the selection of employees. It does not reveal the ‘specific 
education or experiences of the individual except as it reveals the personality 
structure which determines those life experiences. Neither does it reveal 
special aptitudes except personality aptitudes. It should be supplemented by 
the application blank, specifying education and work experiences, etc.; the 
interview ; aptitude tests for jobs requiring special aptitudes; and an intel- 
ligence test if a certain intelligence level is required by the job. The 
Rorschach, however, can help to weld all such data together into a more 
complete picture of the individual. 

It will serve to differentiate, for instance, the intelligent secretary who 
takes care of details accurately and lovingly from the intelligent executive 
who would prefer using his intelligence to generalize from those details, 
delegating the details themselves over to his secretary. It often reveals 
potentialities in an individual which might be useful to an employer, such as 
social qualities in an engineer which might make him a good machinery 
salesman or lack of social qualities in an inventive genius which might make 
him a poor gamble in any administrative capacity. 
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A TIME-CONSUMING PROCEDURE 


One limitation of the Rorschach is that it is time-consuming, particularly 
when the individual form of administration is used. There are group and 
by-mail forms of the Rorschach which shorten the administration time con- 
siderably, but the scoring and interpretation of these forms is still time- 
consuming. This makes the Rorschach technique impracticable for testing 
of large numbers of applicants for unskilled jobs at the present time. Much 
research is being done in large-scale applications of the technique, and safe 
short-cuts may be discovered—particularly in the use of the technique for 
special and well-defined jobs where the individual making use of the 
Rorschach knows just what he is seeking. 

Some firms limit the use of the Rorschach to jobs where success depends 





upon ability to handle other people, whether the general public or other 
employees such as foremen, major and minor executives, salesmen, or plant 
employees. In such cases it is used as one of a battery of tests, the other 
tests in the battery providing the first rough selection. The list of applicants 
is narrowed down through use of application blanks, tests, etc., the final 
selection being made by the Rorschach and the interview. 


SKILLED TEST ADMINISTRATOR NEEDED 


Another limitation of the Rorschach is that it requires a skilled worker 
with a good general background in testing and interviewing techniques and 
training and experience in the use of the Rorschach specifically. This sub- 
stantial background is essential whether one employs the traditional individual 
form of administration or the less time-consuming group form devised first 
by Dr. Molly Harrower ;! whether one uses the complete interpretation of the 
personality structure or the shorter forms of evaluation such as the sign 
approach of Piotrowski ? or the inspection technique of Munroe.’ An attempt 
was made by Dr. Harrower to work out a multiple-choice form of the 
Rorschach to save the time of skilled examiners. It has been found useful only 
to weed out extreme misfits except in the hands of workers exceptionally 
well trained in the Rorschach technique. The mail Rorschach devised by 
Dr. Marseille * requires the same training and experience as the classical blots. 

To permit a worker without adequate training in the Rorschach and 


other testing techniques to make use of the instrument is like handing a razor 
to a baby. 


RESEARCH INDICATED 


What is most needed as a basis for use of the Rorschach in industry is 
sound research on the types of personality patterns required by different jobs. 


1 Harrower, Molly R. and Steiner, Matilda E. ‘Modification of the Rorschach Method for Use 
as a Group Test,” Journal of Genetic Psychology 62: 119-33; March, 1943. . 
2 gg ates oe A. “On the Rorschach Method and its Application in Organic Disturbances of 
Central rvous System,” Rorschach Research Exchange 1:23-40, 1936. 





me d.. Ruth L. “Inspection Technique: A Modification of the a. Method of Personality 
Diagnosis for Large Scale Application,” Rorschach Research Exchange 5:166-90; October, 1941. 
* Unpublished. 
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Almost anyone you meet has an opinion as to what is needed for a particular 
job but, when you probe further, you find that opinion is based upon a 
mixture of some experience, some armchair philosophy, and a good deal of 
superstition on the level of the groundhog seeing his shadow and the good 
dying young. 

There needs to be a serious study, for instance, of successful foremen 
to determine what their personality patterns are, what makes them tick. 
There needs to be a study also of those who fail in the same jobs. The 
Rorschach would be a good instrument for such research. We might discover 
that there is no single pattern common to good foremen but many different 
types of desirable patterns. 


Anyone undertaking such research should be prepared for complicated 
problems. When research was undertaken on products in relation to con- 
sumer needs, the problems proved to be more complex than was foreseen. 
Early in my professional career I was impressed by a paper read at a 
psychological meeting by a colleague who was conducting a research project 
on mattresses. His researches had carried him into a profound study of 
sleep patterns, and the complications encountered were startling even to an 
audience of psychologists—problems such as individual differences in sleep 
patterns, changing positions of the sleepers, etc. If such complications arise 
when one studies mattresses and the sleep they are designed to lure, should 
we not expect even greater complications when we begin to investigate so 
complicated a structure as a human being, especially in his relations to other 
human beings? 


TO MEET THE NEED FOR JOB SATISFACTION 


We are likely to find that he is or is not a mechanism with the physical 
strength and the skills we are looking for and that he is or is not emotionally 
capable of handling men as well as materials, machines, and products. Beyond 
this, he has needs for certain kinds of satisfactions which successful place- 
ment must meet. It is my opinion that these satisfactions are going to prove 
an important consideration—more important than we have yet dreamed. The 
machine age has deprived the workman of the satisfaction that the skilled 
craftsman once had in the product he created. We must somehow restore 
that satisfaction to the job, not by retrogressing to the pre-machine era but 
by careful study of the possibilities of the industrial situation for such satis- 
factions. Economic security as represented by adequate wages, old-age 
pensions, sickness insurance, workmen’s compensation, etc., is important in 
providing satisfaction, but it is not enough. That industry is conscious 
something else is needed is evidenced by the recreation programs undertaken 


| by some firms. Such programs are by no means the complete answer, though 


opportunities for healthful recreation are important. We need research to 
discover the satisfactions which the job itself may offer the workman. The 
Rorschach would yield significant findings in such research. 
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To fit a man to a job requires some study, also, of the individuals with 
whom he must work. One firm of management engineers told me of a case 
(by no means uncommon) in which they sent well-qualified employees to 
one of their clients—but the individuals whom they sent were so much 


better qualified than those with whom they had to work that the whole 
situation worked out badly. 


NO PERFECT PERSONALITY 


Human frailties being what they are, one must not expect to find a 
flawless personality. I well remember one of the early Rorschachs I admin- 
istered to a teacher whom I considered unusually successful, who handles her 
class not only efficiently but with sympathy for and understanding of the 
children. I expected to find an unusually well-adjusted personality but to 
my surprise discovered that she was not at all well-adjusted. Apparently, 
her particular form of maladjustment did not interfere with her relations 
with children or their parents. In administering several hundred Rorschachs 
to prospective teachers since that time, I have yet to come upon a flawless 
personality. 

It may well be that, were one to find a flawless personality, he would 
not make a satisfactory teacher or salesman or foreman. Perhaps those very 
flaws in our personalities cause us to seek satisfactions through our jobs, 
thus providing us with the drives which bring us job success. Without our 
flaws we might be contented but indolent cows, just chewing our cuds. If 
all this proves true, it will very much complicate the problem of matching 
personalities with jobs. We will need to discover the strains and stresses 
of particular jobs and then find the individual who can meet those particular 
strains and stresses with satisfaction. He will not be a flawless individual 
but a balanced one to whom the particular strains and stresses will present 
a challenge which he feels capable of meeting, and which provide him, in 


meeting the challenge, exactly the satisfactions he needs in working out his 
peculiar personal problems. 


PROBLEMS OF PERSONALITY RATHER THAN TECHNIQUE 


It may seem to you that this paper has opened up tremendous problems 
in the application of the Rorschach to industrial personnel problems, rather 
than offering solutions to the problems which personnel executives already 
face. But these problems are problems of personality itself rather than of 
the Rorschach technique. While further research is still needed on the 
technique itself, it is already an instrument of known value, and experienced 
workers know how to interpret its findings in terms of a description of the 
personality it reveals. 

Personalities are more complicated than materials and products, more 
intricate than the most complex machine ever constructed. To discover how 
that complicated personality with its delicate interplay of intellectual and 
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emotional factors will react to a given job situation, with its unique strains 
and stresses, requires much serious research. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM ADVOCATED 


Probably the most successful attack on the problem would be through 
a cooperative research project financed by a number of industries, with the 
research being undertaken by the staff of some university interested in 
industrial research. Through such cooperation, a comprehensive job of 
research could be accomplished which would benefit many industries and 


would investigate all aspects of the problem, both from the angle of the job 
and of the worker. 


Such research would embrace: 


(1) the requirements of the job itself 

(2) the stresses and strains peculiar to the job 

(3) the qualifications needed by the worker 
—to meet the requirements of the job 
—to withstand its unique stresses and strains 

(4) the satisfactions which the job situation could offer to the worker 

(5) the satisfactions which the worker would need to meet his own 
problems adequately. 


The results of such research, applied to selection and hiring, would benefit 
industry vastly by bringing the right people—with the right attitudes—into 


the right jobs. 





THE POLICY OF HIRING RELATIVES 


By HALSEY E. RAMSEN 
Associate Professor 
Industrial Management Department 
» Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


While there are several disadvantages in hiring employees’ relatives (chief 
among them being grievances and charges of favoritism by non-relatives), 
this study by Mr. Ramsen indicates that these are outweighed by a number 
of favorable factors. It is possible that the dangers of nepotism have been 
overemphasized. In formulating policy on this problem, negative and positive 
factors should be weighed carefully in the light of each company’s needs. 


HAT are the advantages and disadvantages of hiring employees’ 

relatives? This is a policy problem of long standing. To determine 
present practices and trends, a questionnaire was sent to 75 persons occupy- 
ing responsible personnel positions in companies throughout the central and 
eastern parts of the United States, employing 500 or more employees. 

Based on 41 replies the following broad observations may be made: 


(1) It is a policy of most organizations to hire relatives. (2) World 
War II changed company policies on this question only to a limited extent. 
(3) Most organizations require applicants to state whether they have relatives 
working for the organization. (4) While most organizations permit relatives 
to work in the same plant, only two-thirds of the organizations permit rela- 
tives to work in the same department. (5) Among companies that keep 
records on the percentage of related workers to total employment, the figures 
ranged from 1 to 67 per cent. Slightly more than half cited figures of 10 
per cent and under. (6) Most organizations permit husband and wife to 
work in the same plant but not in the same department. (7) More organiza- 
tions permit relatives to work in hourly-rated positions than in administrative 


positions. (8) Two-thirds of the respondents reported favorable experiences 
in hiring relatives. 


The following is a breakdown of questions and answers: 


1. “Did you hire relatives prior to the beginning of World War II?” 
Thirty-seven replied “yes,” one replied “no,” one “occasionally,” and one 
“tries to avoid.” 


2. “Did you hire relatives during World War II?’ Thirty-nine 
replied “yes” and one “occasionally.” 


3. “Have you changed your policy in regard to hiring relatives since 
the beginning of World War II?” Two replied in the affirmative, 37 in 
the negative and two indicate that their policies have been “modified.” 


4. “Does your application blank require an applicant to state whether 
he or she has a relative working for your company?” ‘Thirty-one answered 
“yes” and nine “no.” 
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5. “Do you hire relatives to work in the same department?” Twenty-five 
replied “yes,” 10 “no,” two “seldom,” one “sometimes,” two “occasionally,” 
and one indicated that it tries to avoid this practice. 


6. “Do you hire relatives to work in the same plant?” To this question 
40 answered “yes” and one “occasionally.” 


7. “Do you hire relatives to work for your company if not employed 
in the same plant?” The 27 replies to this question were in the affirmative. 


8. “Approximately what percentage of your employees are related?” 
Estimates by 36 companies were as follows: 


Replies Per Cent Replies Per Cent 
Very small 
1 
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Keep no figures 


“Do you hire husband and wife Yes No 
To work in the same plant? 33 5 
To work in the same department ?” 14 25 


10. “Do you hire relatives Yes No 
To work in administrative positions? 27 11 
To work as hourly rated workers?” 41 0 


11. “If you have made a practice of hiring relatives, what has been 
your experience?” Thirty-three reported “favorable” experience, five 
“unfavorable,” and one “doubtful.” 


INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE CITED 


The following are typical comments from employers with experiences 
in hiring relatives: 


If the relatives of our present employees meet the employment standards for 
the positions that are open, we have no objection to their being hired. It is our 
opinion that, when we are hiring relatives and friends of present employees, pro- 
viding they are capable of doing the job, we can obtain a closer check on the type of 
employee we are hiring than would be possible if we were hiring a stranger to 
our plant. 

We pay no attention whatever to the matter of family relationships in hiring. 
We would preferably not put a wife working under her husband, or vice versa, 
nor relatives in the same department, but even this depends on individual personality. 

We have always opposed in principle the idea of nepotism in executive positions, 
however—primarily because we feel that it is almost impossible to be fair. A 
father, for instance, may tend to be too lenient with his son, or go to the other 
extreme and be too strict. In either case he is unfair to his boy. Even this feeling 
on our part depends upon the personalities involved, and we presume one could find 
as many examples on one side as on the other. 

We call one group of our employees the “C” family as 42 relatives have worked 
for the company. The relationships run into second and third cousins. Positions 
held have ranked from executive down to the most menial labor in the mill All 
members have done a good job in their respective positions. However, we do not 
place relatives in the same department. 

Whenever there is difficulty in recruiting labor we print the following notice 
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in our plant paper: “Advise your relatives to contact us. We know that you will 
recommend only individuals who will be of value to us. Tell your relatives in 


applying at the employment office to give the name of the relative in our company 
who suggested that they apply for a job.” 


We tell our workers, “As soon as your son or daughter finishes school bring 


them in to us. You have made a good living here. There is opportunity here for 
them, too.” 


However, some employers’ replies reflect less favorable attitudes: 


The practice of vary | relatives dates back for a long time. Probably at one 


time it was a good thing, but in the period of the writer’s experience (5 years) the 
disadvantages outweigh the advantages. 


We do not hire relatives to work in the same department, but after 30 days 


of plant seniority our union arrangement permits them to job bid into the same 
department. 


Though approximately 7% per cent of our present enrollment are related, it is 
not the stated policy of this company to employ relatives. Job openings, labor market 


conditions, and the applicant’s individual ability are the factors which govern our 
employment procedure. 


In keeping with our way of hiring, promoting and transferring strictly on 
ability and merit, our company will employ no relative of any member of the organiza- 
tion, though situations in existence before 1938 are not affected. Nor are relatives 
of individuals who have retired or have severed their connection with the company 
denied employment. However, all persons must stand the same tests of ability and 
aptitude and their work must meet the same standards. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


The advantages enjoyed by companies who employ related workers are 
several. First, a company’s own employees are obviously in a good position 
to help with recruitment because they understand the company set-up and 
are familiar with its job requirements. Further, employees usually recom- 
mend only relatives whom they have good reason to believe will be con- 
scientious workers and who will reflect favorably upon themselves. The 
employment of relatives, many companies have found, improves morale, 
produces a happier, more homogeneous work group. Finally, some families 
traditionally follow the same trades and may share certain inherited skills 
or aptitudes. 

On the other side of the ledger are three principal indveniniens, First, 
charges of favoritism may be made by non-relatives. Second, it may be 
difficult or impossible to transfer or promote an employee to another depart- 
ment or plant because some of his relatives already are working there. 
Finally, some companies have found that when one member of a family 


leaves the company other members of the same family tend to follow suit 
shortly afterward. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These advantages and disadvantages must be considered carefully in the 
light of the individual company’s needs. Broadly speaking, it would seem 
that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages, however, since the majority 
of companies studied have found the policy of hiring relatives worthwhile, 
and particularly since companies that were forced to hire relatives as a 


wartime measure have continued the practice, even though labor is now more 
plentiful. 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


By LLOYD S. KRULL 
Jobs for Disabled Veterans Committee 
New York City 


HE U. S. Veterans’ Administration is doing an outstanding job in securing 

work for disabled veterans, but it needs the active cooperation of personnel 
executives to complete the task of rehabilitation. Unfortunately, many otherwise 
intelligent administrators are neglecting or ignoring this substantial source of pro- 
ductive labor because they are unaware that the handicapped are in many respects 
more efficient than able-bodied workers. They do not realize that disabled veterans 
are not necessarily confined to a wheelchair or even visibly handicapped. The 
result is that many companies are passing up a worthwhile investment, while thou- 


sands of handicapped ex-soldiers—3,000 in New York City alone—walk the streets 
in quest of work. 


Findings from a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of 450 employers revealed 
that 58 per cent of handicapped workers stayed on the job longer than non-handi- 
capped workers, while 31 per cent stayed on the job just as long; that 51 per cent 
sustained fewer accidents than the non-handicapped, 38 per cent the same number 
of accidents; that 49 per cent were absent less frequently, while 44 per cent had 
the same attendance record as their able-bodied fellows; and that 83 per cent were 
just as efficient as the able-bodied, while 7 per cent were even more efficient. 


What does the V. A. actually do? In the first place, all disabled veterans 
are tested by the vocational counseling service of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Personality traits and job aptitudes are analyzed in each case, and definite job 
objectives established. This pre-job testing of veterans, by minimizing the possi- 


bility of improper placement, represents a distinct economy to the industries that 
employ them, 


A job training program for a disabled veteran can be arranged with no greater 
inconvenience than a 15-minute interview with a representative of the Veterans’ 
Administration. This, plus brief monthly calls by the veteran’s training super- 


visor, is the extent of the government red tape to which the employer will be 


subjected. Incidentally, subsistence allowances are made by the government during 
the veteran’s training period. 


To take advantage of this reservoir of skilled and professional help, simply 
call the nearest Veterans’ Administration office in your region and ask for the 


Training Facilities Section. Full details about the program will be furnished 


without obligation. In New York City the telephone number is WAtkins 4-5000— 
Extension 285. 


Wage-Hour Inspections Uncover Violations in 
51 Per Cent of Cases 


MORE than half the 7 per cent (40,350) of covered establishments inspected 
during the year ending June 30 under the Fair Labor Standards Act or the 
Public Contracts Act were found by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions to have been in violation of the minimum wage, overtime, or child labor 
provisions of one or both of the laws. 

Violations of one or more of these major provisions were found in 20,530 
or 51 per cent of the establishments inspected. William R. McComb, Adminis- 
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trator of the Divisions, said inspections were made on the basis of complaints and 
of studies indicating industries where violations existed. 

The Divisions found, as the result of their year’s work, that $18,000,000 in 
wages had been illegally withheld from 311,236 employees. Back wages totaling 
$8,864,000 were paid to 212,000 persons by 16,700 employers who agreed with the 
Divisions to make restitution or were required to do so by court order. Employees 
to whom restitution was not made were advised of their right to sue for back 
wages under Section 16 (b) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Failure to pay the minimum wage of 40 cents an hour was involved in the 
cases of 2,700 employers who made restitution for the differences due to 37,000 
of their workers. Commenting on minimum wage violations, McComb said: 

“It is difficult to understand why employers will pay some of their employees 
less than 40 cents an hour. General wage levels prevailing today and the constantly 
rising cost of living make such practices intolerable.” 

Most of the violations found during the year involved failure to pay time and 
one-half after 40 hours per week at the employees’ regular rate of pay. Fourteen 
thousand restitution cases in which back wage payments were made to 175,000 
employees came in this category. 

Many overtime violations resulted from misapplication of the 40-hour work- 
week exemption for administrative, executive, or professional employees. Another 
cause of this type of violation was failure to include bonus payments or other 
special earnings in computing the regular rate of pay. 

At the rate at which inspections were conducted in the last fiscal year, it 
would not be possible to visit every one of the 550,000 covered establishments in 
the United States oftener than once every 13 to 14 years. Added requirements of 


the Portal-to-Portal Act make the inspection process slower. 
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